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EDITORIAL NOTE 



Encouraged by the favour with which our series 
of books has been received not only by those for 
whom tbey were in the first instance intended, but 
also by the general public in Great Britain and 
America, and in the British Colonies, the Editors re- 
quested Mr. Milligan to prepare the present volume 
on a subject of abiding interest and instruction. 
He has spared no pains to be both accurate and 
readable ; and we think he has succeeded very 
well. Inheriting the tastes of his lamented father, 
he has long been familiar with the subject ; and 
we commend his work as a compendious narrative 
of the growth of the English version of the Scrip- 
tures which has done so much to mould the speech 
and form the character of the Anglo-Saxon race. 



A. H. Charteris. 
J. A. M'Clymont. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Previous text-books in this series have supplied 
introductions to the Old and New Testaments 
respectively, dealing with such questions as the 
writers and the contents of the various books. 
The following pages are an attempt to tell the 
story of our own English version, and to indicate 
the many ages and workers that have had a share 
in perfecting it as a translation of the sacred text. 
Such an inquiry is naturally connected with much 
in the general history of our country and of its 
language and literature which, in the prescribed 
limits of space, it has been impossible to notice. 
The author trusts, however, that enough has been 
said to arouse the interest of those to whom the 
subject is new, and to stimulate them to further 
researches on their own behalf. To aid them in 
this he has appended a list of the books which, 
with others mentioned in the footnotes, he has 
himself found most useful. But above all he 
would recommend the consulting, wherever it is 
at all practicable, of the various editions of the 
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Bible itself, as accessible in the British Museum, 
the Euing collection of Bibles in the University 
of Glasgow, and other great libraries. "Nowhere 
else," it has been truly said, "does the maxim 
' verify your references ' apply with greater force." 
The author desires further to express his in- 
debtedness to the Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., 
Cambridge, for many acts of personal kindness 
connected with his work, and to the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Cowan, D.D., of Aberdeen, the Rev. A. 
Irvine Robertson, B.D., of Clackmannan, and 
the Editors of the series, for a 
n of the proof-sheets. 
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ranslators to expresse 
in our roother tongue the heavenly mysteries of His Holy 
Word, delivered to His Church in the Hebrew and Greeke 
tanguages ; who although they have, in some matteis of no 
importance unlo salvation, as men bene decdved ; yet have 
they faithfully delivered the whole substance of the heavenly 
doctrine conleyned in the Holy Scriptures, without any 
herelicale translations or wilfull comiplions." 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

CHAPTER I 



I. Ajiglo-Saion paraphrasts — Cfedmon. s. Bede. 3. 
King Alfred. 4. ^Ifrio. 5. Anglo - Norman ver. 
sions— RoUe. 

/~\N the (itie-page of out English Bible there appears 
^-^ frequently the following note : "Translated out of 
the original tongues, and with the former translations 
diligently compared and revised by His Majesty's 
special command." We shall see the full force of these 
words when we come to the history of our Authorised 
Version, but in the meantime they may remind us of a 
feet too often forgotten, that the English Bible, as we 
have it to-day, did not spring into existence all at once. 
It is the result of a long and continuous growth, and to 
those who know its history bears traces of the many 
ages and the many hands which have combined in 
producing it. To sketch that history in what at best 
must be imperfect outline is the aim of this text-book. 

In commencing to do so the first thing that strikes 
ns is a feeling of wonder that, long though the history 
of the Engli^ Bible has been, it has not been still 
longer. For it is a remarkable fact that Christianity 
altd Christian ordinances had been introduced into our 
island for many hundreds of years before the people 
possessed the sacred Scriptures in a language which 
they could understand. To all but the priests, and the 
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few learaed men of ihoae days, Ihe Vulgate, or Latio ver- 
sion of the Bible, was necessarily a sealed book ; and not 
till nearly the close of the fourteenth centuiy do we find 
any deliberate attempt to give a complete translation of 
it in English. Previous to this, however, various attempts 
had been made by means of metrical versions or 
paraphrases in Anglo -SanoD and Anglo-Norman to 
difliise Ihe knowledge of parts at least of the sacred 
writings ; and it may be well now to recall briefly the 
most important of these as paving the way for future 
translations. 

§ I. Ajiglo-SazonParapbiasts— Oedmon.— The 
first of the Anglo-Saxon paraphrasts regarding whom 
we have any reliable inforniation is OEedmoiL Ac- 
cording to the old historian Bede, about the year 680 
this Cxdmon, a poor Saxon cowherd, returned one night 
sad and dispirited to the abbey at Whitby, because he 
had been unable la take his part in singing at a banquet. 
But, as soon alter he fell asleep, there appeared to him a 
visitaot who saluting him said: "Csedmon, sing some song 
to me." " I cannot sing," was the surprised answer, 
"for that was the reason why 1 left the entertainment." 
"Nevertheless,'' replied the other, "you shall sing." 
" What shall I sing ? " he asked. " Sing the banning 
of created beings," was the rejoinder. And thereupon 
Qedmon began to sing well-ordered verses to the praise 
of God, In Ihe morning he was conducted into the 
presence of the Abbess Hilda, to whom he repealed the 
verses ; and no sooner had he done so thiui all who 
heard acknowledged that " heavenly grace " had been 
conferred on him. And the Abbess commanded thai he 
should be taught the whole course of sacred history, 
which he "converted into most harmonious verse ; and 
sweetly repeating the same, made his masters in their 
turn his hearers. " 

The paraphrases which Caedmon thus made comprised 
large portions of Old Testament history, and the 
main facts in the life of our Lord and the preaching of 
the Apostles, "besides many more about the Dnine 
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benefits uid judgments, by which he endeavoored to 
tum avray aJl men Irom the love of vice, and to excite 
in them the lore of, and appUcatioD to, good actions. " 
The fcJIowing lines ftom the runic bsciiption on the 
Ruthwell Cross in Dumfriesshire, which has been identi- 
fied as a quotation from Czedmon, may illustrate the 
nature of his work. The Cross of Christ is supposed to 
be telling its own sloiy : — 

Beneath Him I quivered, 

The Rich King upheaving 

They pierced Him with nails : 

On me see the deep scars, 

The bruises so shameful. 

I tiore it all silent. 
% 2. Bflde. — Other Anglo-Saxon versions of portions 
of Scripture followed. Thus in the eighth century ihe 
Fsalter was translated by Eadtaelm, Bishop of Sher- 
borne, and by Qutillac, a hermit of Crowland near 
Peterborough, and the Gospels by Egbert, Bishop of 
Holy Island ; but more important than any of these was 
the work of the Venaiable Bede (d. 735), the most 
femous scholar of his day in Western Europe. He 
himself lias told us that he translated the Apostles' Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer into Anglo-Saxon for the use of 
the less educated priests ; while the last work on which 
he was engaged was a translation of the Gospel of St. 
John. Of the completion of this work his disciple 
Culhbert has given so striking an account that, 
though well known, it may in part be repeated. The 
Tuesday before Ascension Day Bede, though suffering 
greatly, had spent in dictating, now and then among 
other things saying : " Go on quickly, I know not how 
long I shall hold out, and whether my Maker will not 
soon take me away." On the following day his weak- 
ness increased, bui he was able to take a touching 
£irewell of all his fellows, and passed Ihe day joyfully 
till the evening. Then the boy who was acting as his 
scribe said ; " Dear master, there is yet one sentence 
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not written." "Write qaickly," answered Bede. And 
when soon after the boy said : "The sentence is now 
written," he replied, " It is well ; you have said the 
tiulh. It is ended." Shortly after, silting on the 
pavement trf his cell, and singing " Gloty be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to ihe Holy Ghost," he 
"departed to the heavenly kingdom." Of the trans- 
lation thus tonchingly finished no remains have come 
down to us ; but among the treasures of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford may still be seen the old Gixco-Latin 
MS. of the Acts of the Apostles which Bede is known 
to have used. 

§ 3< KJTlg Alfred. — A royal translator comes next, 
A&ed the Great, and the spirit that prompted his 
efforts is well indicated in his own words ; " I thought 
how 1 saw . ■ . how the churches were tilled with treasures 
of books, and also wilh a great multitude of God's 
servants ; yet they reaped very little fruit of these 
books, because ihey could understand nothing of them, 
as they were not written in their own native tongue." 
To supply this want the good king translated many 
notable Latin treatises, and gave further proof of his 
religious leal by prelixing to his "Book of Laws" a 
translation of the Ten Commandments under the heading 
" Alfred's Dooms." The following translation of these 
" Dooms " will still be read with interest :— 

The Lord spake these words to Moses, and thus said: 
1 am the Lord thy God. 1 led Ihee out of the 
land of the Egyptians and of their bondage. 

1. Love thou not other strange gods above me. 

2. Utter thou not my name idly, for thou shalt not 
be guiltless towards me, if thou utter my name idly, 

3. Remember that thou hallow the rest-day. Work 
for yourselves six days, and on the seventh rest. 
For in six days Christ wrought the heavens and the 
earth, the seas, and all creatures that are in Ihem, and 
rested on the seventh day ; and therefore the Lord 
hallowed it. 
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4. Honour thy fathei and thy mother, whom the 
Lord hath given thee, that thou mayest be the longei 
living on eatlh. 

5. Slay thou not. 

6. Commit thou not adulteiy. 

7. Steal thou not. 

8. Say thou not false-witness. 

9. Covet tiiou not thy neighbour's goods unjustly. 
10. Make thou not to thyself golden or silver gods- 
Alfred was further engaged, we are told, on a version 

of the Psalms at the time of his death, and his patriotic 
wish is often quoted that "all the fitst-born youth of 
his kingdom should employ themselves on nothing till 
they were able to read well the English Scriptures."^ 

§ 4- .Slfiic. — Other versions deserving of special 
notice are the "Book of Duihajn," or Gospels of St. 
Cuthbert, and the "BusllTortll GloSB," interlinear 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon translations of the four Gospels, 
and the Heptateuch of ^Iftic (ahoui 1040 a. a ) a free 
rendering of the five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, 
and ceriam other Old Testament books. ^Elfric's object 
in translating is clearly expressed in his homily On 
Reading the Scriptures : " Whoever would be one with 
God, must often pray, and ofien read the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For when we pray, we speak to God ; and when 
we read the Bible, God speaks to us. . . . Happy is he, 
then, who reads the Scriptures, if he convert the words 
into actions. The whole of the Scriptures are written 
for our salvation, and by them we obtain the knowledge 
of the truth," 

§ S- Aaglo-NonnanVerBionfl— Eolle.— Thework 

of Bible translation naturally received a check during 
the confusion accompanying the Danish and Notman 
invasions. The check was however only temporary, 
and there are still extant MSS. in Anglo-Norman, or 
Middle -English as it is sometimes called, containing 
metrical paraphrases of considerable portions of Scrip- 
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tuie, amongst which the most noteworthy are the 
OimnlUtn, a metrical paraphrase od the Gospels and 
AclB by one Ono (about 1150 A.D.), and the BOTlehelfl 
or Salus Anima: (about 125a A.D.), which along with 
other religious poetry contains a paraphrase in veise of 
the leading facts of (he Old and New Testaments. 
Apart Irom theit other associations these MSS. are 
interesting as showing the change gradually passing over 
our language. Already we can see the rude but unmis- 
takable b^nnings of our modern English, and the 
version of the Psalter executed by Bicliard Bolle, the 
hermit of Hampole, who died in 1349. can still be read 
with comparative ease. Here, for example, is Rolle's 
version of our Psalm xxiii. We print it exactly as he 

Psalm xxii (xxiii.), Rolle's Version 
Lord gouems me and nathynge sail me want : in 

sted of pasture thare he me sett. 
On the watere of rehelynge ' forth he me brc^ht : my 

saule he turnyd. 
He led me 00 the stretis of rightwisnes: for his 

fibr whi, if i. had gane in myddis of the shadow of 

ded : i. sail nc^ht dred iltes, for thou ert with me. 
Thi wand and thi siaf : thai haf confortyd me. 
Thou has grayid ' in my s^ht the bord : agayns thaim 

that angles me. 
Thou fattid my heued in oyle : and my chalice 

drunkynand what it is bright. 
And thi meicy sail folow me : all the dayes of my 

lif. 
And that i. won^ in the hows of lord: in lenghc 

of dayes. 

Rolle's version is further noteworthy as almost, if not 

quite, the first attempt at a literal pmse translation. 

His method he has himself described ; " In this work I 

I Refreshing. ' PcepueiL > Dwell. 
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seek no slmnge English but easiest and commonest and 
such that is most like to the Latin. ... In the transla- 
tion I follow the lettei as much as 1 may, and where I 
find no proper English I follow the wit of the words, 
so that those that shall read it need not dread erring. 
In expounding I follow holy Doctors, and reason : 
reproving sin." Praiseworthy as Rolle's aim was, he 
was only able to fijlfil it with reference to a small por- 
tion of iicripture, while it must be kept clearly in view 
that in what he did accomplish, he along with his prede- 
cessors was thinking of the convenience of the clergy 
rather than of the needs of the common people. 
The very idea of a people's Bible does not seem yet to 
have occurred to any one. It is the more striking that 
within forty years from this lime the whole Bible was 
actually translated into English with the express design 
of its becoming the common property of the nation. The 
man to whom this was due, and who in consequence 
ranks as the first of oar Bible translators, was John 

Wydiffs. 
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CHAPTER II 

JOHN WVCLIFFE 

1. Wycliffe's early years. 3. Embassy 
Wydiffe's times. 4. Work of 
upon WycUffe. 6. His death. 

S 1- Wycliffe'B early Tears.— John WycUffe* was 
bom about the year 1320 in the vicinity of Richmond in 
Yorkshire. Of his early years very little is known, but 
afler the year 1356 we find him filling various important 
offices at the University of Oxford. In 1361 he was 
appointed hy hb college lo the rectory of Fylingham 
in Lincolnshire, a.nd a few years later exchanged this 
for Ludgershall in Buckinghamshire. He did not how- 
ever abandon his conneclioa with Oxford, but continued 
to deliver lectures on Philosophy and Ix^ic, and later 
on Theology, distinguished by a learning and a zeal 
which led to his being known amongst his con- 
temporaries by the prophetic title of "the Evangelical 
Doctor." It was indeed to his intimate knowledge of 
the Scriptures that Wyclifle owed even then his scholastic 
fame, though there is no evidence that up to this lime 
he had ever thought of what was to be the crowning glory 
of his life — his translation of them into English. Nor as 
yet had he any open quarrel with Rome ; for the state- 
ment, frequently found in histories of the Bible, that so 
early as 1360 he had come forward with attacks upon 
■ ic system, is wholly without foundation.' 

ly thirty differsnl ways. 

■ ^. -^•^^- English Pncuran. p. 13a 



1 Tht name is spf li in nearly 
» C/. Lechler, >*■> WycUffi 
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§ 3. Bmbasay to Bnigea.~When however the 

opporlunitj' for aciion came, Wyclitfe was not found 
wanting. In 1365 Pope Urban V. had renewed his 
claim upon England for the payment of a thousand marks, 
as the feudatory tribute which had been exacted from 
King John in 1213, but which had (alien into arrear for 
B period of thirty-three years. This claim King Edward 
III. and his Parliament unanimously refused to concede, 
and amongst other publications of the lime supporting 
their action was a tract by Wyclifle, setting forth the 
rights of Parliament on this question. The part he thus 
took in a controversy of such national importance, as 
well as the position which he occupied as one of the 
King's chaplains, led to Edward's selecting "our be- 
loved and faithful master John de Wtclif '' as one of the 
royal commissioners sent to Bruges in 1374 to treat with 
the Papal Nuncio regarding the reservation of benefices. 
The question was at the time a burning one in England. 
During a period, dating back again to King John, the 
Popes of Rome had claimed the right Co traflic in English 
benefices ; and the consequence was that many important 
livinp had been gifted to strangers and absentees, whose 
sole interest in (hem consisted in drawing the revenues, 
as if " God bad given His sheep not to be pastured, but 
to be shaven and shorn." 

The Conference ended, as conferences frequently do, 
in a compromise ; but upon Wycliffe's mind the pro- 
ceedings produced an effect which has been often com- 
pared with the effect in later days upon Luther of his 
visit to Rome, and which certainly proved itself to be 
attended with far-reaching consequences. Hitherto his 
opposition to Rome had been conducted principally, if 
not wholly, on national and patriotic grounds ; but from 
this time he comes before us rather in the light of an 
ecclesiastical reformer — " the Morning Star of the Re- 
formation." 

§ 3- Wycliffe's Timea.— The need of reform, it is 
certain, must have been daily pressing itself on WyclifTe's 
mind. The age in which he lived was a very darlc age. 
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General social dislress enisled not only al home, but 
throughout the Continerit ; while in England the Black 
Death, 0[ Pestilence, swept repeatedly over the country, 
carrying off on its first outbreak no less than half the 
population. Meanwhile the church was cocnipl, the 
cleigy ignorant, and the people neglected ; and to crown 
all, in 1378 came the scandal of the Great Schism, two 
rival Popes at Rome and at Avignon anathematising one 
another. And yet out of all this evil good was to come. 
" The unsetlledness of the period," says Dr. Eadie, "with 
its bitter strifes, the rooted enmity of class against class, 
the hardheartedness of statesmen, and the ambitious 
factions of Churchmen with their worldliness and intrigues, 
impressed Wycliffe with [he indelible conviction that all 
ranks needed to know and study the Divine Word in the 
tongue intelligible to them."' Many quotations from 
Wycliffe's own writings might be brought forward to 
substantiate this ; but a single sentence from his preface 
to an English translation of a Latin Harmony of the 
Gospels must suffice: "Christian men ought much to 
travail night and day about text of Holy Writ, and 
namely [especially] the Gospel in their mother tongue, 
since Jesus Christ, very God and very man, taught this 
Gospel with His own blessed mouth and kept it in His 
life." 

S 4. Work of Tranfllation.— Wyclitfe began accord- 
ingly with a translation of the Apocalypse, in whose 
mingled denunciation of sin and comfort in suffering he 
must have seen so fitting a mess^e for his own time. 
The Gospels with a commentary came next, that " with 
God's grace poor Christian men may some deal [partly] 
know the text of the Gospel . . , and therein know 
the meek and pure and charitable living of Christ and 
His Apostles, to sue [follow] them in virtues and bliss." 
Other books followed, until probably in 1380 the whole 
New Testament was completed. To this was shortly 
added a translation of the Old Testament, principally by 
one of his friends, Nicolas de Hereford, so that by the 
1 Tht E<tgiiik Bihli, vol. i. pp. 55-fi. 
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niiddte of the year 13S2 Wycliffe liid the joy of seeing 
the whole Scriplures in the hands of Ihe people " in 
their mother tongue." 

§ 5. Attacks apon Wycliffe.— All this, it must 
be lemembered, was not accomplished withoat difficulty 
and even danger, Hereford was cited before the Synod 
in London in l}S2, and had afterwards 10 leave the 
country ; ' while Wycliffe's own life was one long 
Etni^le against the attacks of Rome. Foie has pre- 
served a lively account of a meeting of Convocation in 
1377 from which he only escaped through the inter- 
vention of the Duke of Lancaster ; while a second 
attempt against bim at Lambeth about a year later was 
frustrated by the intervention of the widowed Princess of 
Wales. How hitter iodeed was the hostility with which 
he was regarded is proved by a well-known incident — one 
of Ihe iew glimpses we have into the personal life 
of the reformer. In 1379 while discharging his annual 
duty at Oxford as a divinity Professor he was seized with 
an alarming illness. Four friars, believing that his end 
was near, contrived to get admission into his sickroom, 
and called upon him as a dying man to retract all that 
he bad said against their order. But WyclilTe was not 
to be daunted. With the aid of his servant he raised 
himself on his pillow, and wilb all the strength he 
could command exclaimed : " I shall not die, but live to 
declare the evil deeds of the friars." And conflised and 
confounded the friars left the room. 

A year or two later the determined hostility of the 
Church was proved by the public condemnation of 
Wycliffe's teaching at a synod held at the Dominican 
Monastery in Blackfriars, London, when however the 
reformer himself was not present. A terrible earthquake 
which occurred during the sittings of the Synod, and 
threatened at one time to break them up, was ingeni- 

1 Ad inleRstiiig proof of this is afTotded by wbat is believed 10 Ik 

_c originiJ MS. of bit •rark -■ '- -■-- "--■■--— •-■- 

at Oxfonl, Hud whicb breaks tA 
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□usl; turned \sy the President, Archbishop Courleoay, into 
a good rather than an evil omen, as presa^ng the 
purging of the kingdom by ihe condemnation of heresy, 
though not without trouble and great agitation. 
" Pontius Pilate and Herod are made friends to-day," 
was WycliHe's own bitter comment on the union against 
him between the prelates and the monastic orders long 
at deadly feud; "since they have made a heretic of 
Christ, it is an easy inference for them to count simple 
Christians heretics." 

8 6- HiB Death.— Contrary however to his own ex- 
pectations, Wycliffe was allowed to die in peace. 
Retiring to hb quiet rectory of Lutterworth, to which 
he had been presented by the king in the year of the 
Bruges Conference, he pursued his accustomed work of 
leaching and preaching. The end came very suddenly. 
On 28th December 1384, he was suddenly struck with 
paralysis while hearing mass, and passed quietly away on 
the last day of the year. " Admirable," says the old 
Church historian Fuller, "(hat a hare so often hunted 
with so many packs of iogs should die at last quietly 
sitting on his form." 

After his death a petition was presented to the Pope 
that Wycliffe's bones should be disinterred from their 
resting-place in Lutterworth Churchyard ; but the Pope 
to his credit took no action, and it was left to the 
Council of Constance thirty years later (4th May 1415) 
to pronounce Wycliffe " the leader of heresy in that age," 
and to order his boolis to be tmmed and his remains 
removed from consecrated ground. Not till 142S how- 
ever was the order carried out, when the remains having 
been burned to ashes were cast into the Swift that passes 
by Lutterworth on its way to the Avon. Thus " this 
brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the 
main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wicliffe are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispeised all the 
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CHAPTER III 



. WfcIifTe. ibe lirsl English translator of the Bible. 9. 
Purve/s revision. 3. Relation of the Wycliffite ver- 
sions. 4. Dependence on the Vulgate. 5. Comments 
and notes. 6. Homely diction. 7. Reception of the 



§ I. Wycliffe the first Engllsli translator of the 
^hle. — In the preceding chapter we saw how Wycliffe 
succeeded in giving to the English people the whole 
Bible in their native tongue. We have now to turn 10 
some particulars regaiding his translation and the work 
of his immediate followers ; and the question at once 
meets us. Was Wjictifle aclually ikt first to translate 
the Bible into English? The contrary is sometimes 
stated. Sir Thomas More, writing about 1530, asserts 
(hat "the whole Bible was long before his (Wycliffe's) 
days by virtuous and we II -learned men translated into the 
English tongue," and adds that he himself had seen 
" Bibles &ir and old written in English " ; but it must 
be kepi in view that at the time More was writing to de- 
preciate as far as possible Wycliffe's and Tindate's work, 
and Ibat in all probability the copies which he claims to 
have seen were actually (he work of Wycliffe 01 bis 
followers. While again, the assertion of King James's 
translators in their Preface that " much about that time, 
even in our King Richard the Second's days, John 
Trevisa traoslated them (the Scriptures) into English," 
seems to rest on a very slender foundation. Until, 
then, clearer evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, to 
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Wyclifle's tcanslalion must be awaided the honour ofbeing 
at Ihe time " not only the one translation of ibe whole 
of the Scriptures into English which had ever been made, 
but aclually by a hundred years the liist translation into 
a European language. "^ Nor is it out of place (o remaik 
here that Wycliffe may in consequence be regarded as 
the father of our later English prose. As a hundred 
and lifty years later Luther's German version of the Bible 
gave a fresh impetus to all German literature, so to the 
clear, homely English of Wycliffe's Bible and tracts may 
be traced the beginning of that native prose literature of 
which we are justly so proud. 

g z. Purvey'B Bevision. — Nor can we doubt, to 
pass to a second point, that, like Lulher again, Wycliffe 
spent much of his leisure after his retirement in revising 
and correcting his version. Death carried him off, how- 
ever, in the midsl of his labours, and it was leH to his 
friend and assistant, Joha Pnrvey, to complete (his re- 
visic«. It was issued in Ihe year 13B8, wiih a long and 
most interesting Prologue. "A simple creature, "so Purvey 
writes,"halhtranstatedtheBible out of Latin in to English. 
. . ■ First, this simple creature had much travail, with 
divers fellows and helpers, to gather many old Bibles, 
and other doctors, and common glosses, and to make one 
Latin Bible some deal [partly] true. . . . And I pray, for 
charity and for common profit of Christian souls, that if 
any wise man ftnd any default of the truth of translation, 
let him set in the true sentence and opening of Holy 
Writ, but look that he examine truly his Latin Bible. . . . 
Lord God ! since at the beginning of faith so many men 
translated into Latin, and to great profit of Latin men, 
let one simple creature of God translate into English, for 
profit of English men. . . ■ Therefore a translator 
hath great need to study well the sentence, both before 
and after, and look that such equivalent words accord 
with the sentence, and he hath need to live a clean life, 
and be full devout in prayers, and have not his wit 
occupied about worldly things, that the Holy Spirit, 
» Burrows, WicUfs Piaa in Hiilsry, p. ao. 
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author of wisdom, and kaowledge, and tnith, direct 
him in Ms work, and suHer him not to en. ... B; 
this manner, with good living and great travail, men 
nia.y come to (nie and clear translating, and true under, 
standing of Holjr Writ, seem it never so hard at the 
beginning. God grant to us all grace to know well, and 
keep well Holy Writ, and suffer joyfully some pain for 
it at the last ! Amen." 

3 3- Belation of tiie WycliiAte Versions.— 

Apart from its personal interest this Frolc^e has proved 
of great assistance to scholars in enabling them to dis- 
tinguish between what we may call the earlier version, 
Wycliffe's own version, and the later, the revision by 
Purvey. Both these versions were anonymous. The 
peril of Bible -translation at that period was loo great to 
admit of translators putting their names to their work, 
end in consequence there was for long much confusion 
between (he (wo versions, and in several well-known 
works, such as Bagster's Hexapla, the laler revision is 
actually printed as Wycliffe's own. But a careful com- 
parison of this Proline with Purvey's other writings, 
and an examination of the later translation on (he 
principles there laid down, prove beyond a doubt that he 
was the author of it, while the " English Bible late 
translated " to which he makes reference can only be 
WycliSe's version of 1382. It would be interesting, if 
our space permitted, to print parallel extracts from the 
two versions as showing the nature of the changes which 
Purvey introduced ; but in the meantime we must 
content ourselves with simply giving a short exlracl from 
each, printing it exactly as it was first written. Here is 
how in the earlier version WyclifTe rendered (be Lord's 

Matt. vi. 9-13 (Wvcliffb, 1382) 
Oure fader that art in heuenes, halwid be thi 
; thi kyngdom cumme to ; be (hi wille don 3- 
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as we for3eue (o oure detlours ; and leede vs nol in 
to (emptadoun, bul delyuete vs fro yuel. Amen. 
From Purvey we may take a few verses from Philip' 

Phil. iL 5-11 (Pukvey, 1388) 
And fele 3e this thmg in 30U, which also in Crist 
Jhesu ; that whanne he was in the forme of God, 
demyde not raueyn,' (hat hym silfwere euene to God ; 
but he lowide hymsilf, takinge the forme of asciuaunt, 
and was maad in to the licknesse of men, and in 
abile * was fouiidun as n man. He mekide ' hym silf, 
and was maad obedient to the delh, 3he, to the deth 
of the cross. For which thing God enhaunside* hym, 
and 3af to hym a name that is aljoue al name ; that in 
the name of Jhesu ech kne be bowid, of heuenli thingis, 
of ettheli thingis, and of hetlis ; and eche tunge 
knouleche, that the Lord Jhesu Crist is in the glorie 
of God the fadir. 

In neither case, it will be observed, is there any 
division into verses, but in the originals reference was 
facilitated by means of letters of the alphabet inserted at 
intervals in the maigin. 

§ 4' Dependence on tlie Vulgate. — It would 

lie allogether beyond our present aim to atlempt any- 
thing like a critical examination of the two Wycliffite 
versions ; but one great, (hough unavoidable, defect 
which distinguished (hem may be noted. Both were 
translations of a Iranslalion. Neither Wycliffe nor 
Purvey translated directly from the original Hebrew and 
Greek texts, but based their work on the Vulgate or 
Latin Bible then in general use, or rather, as Purvey 
tells us, on a Ladn text made as accurate as possible by 
a comparison of "many old Bibles," but still only " some 
deal [partly! true." All the errors therefore into which 
the Latin text had fallen are here reproduced ; and 
further, the translators' anxiety (o keep as closely as 
' Ripine. a HaWl. » Humbled. * Exalted. 
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possible to the text before them makes many of theii 
lendeiings uaintetligible in English. On the othei hand, 
this dependence on the Vulgate had some conlpensating 
advantages. For one thing it enabled the new English 
version to be recognised as the same as the "common 
Bible," acknowledged by the whole Western Church ; 
while in not a few instances, more particularly b the New 
Testament, the Vulgate is actually neater the oiiginal 
text than many of the late Greek MSS. which subsequent 
translators used.' In the Lord's Prayer, for example, as 
given above, Wycliffe rightly omits th« doxoli^ at the 
end, which, as our R.V. shows, has no place in the 
best texts ; while in the shortened version of the same 
prayer in Luke xi. z-4 he is again in agreement with 
the R.V. in omitting the third and seventh petitions, 
"Thy will be done as in heaven, so in earth," and 
"Deliver us from evil." In Phil. ii. 10 also it is 
interesting to find Purvey anticipating the correct render- 
ing, " in the name of Jhesu." 

g 5. OommentB and. Notes. — A noticeable feature 
of Purvey's revision is the introduction of short comments 
in the margin, many of them taken from the writings of 
a certain Lire or Nicolas de Lyra, a famous scholar of 
the fourteenth century. One or two examples must 



Psalm xcix. (c.) "+ A. glos. This salm was 
maad to be songen in the offring of pesible sacri- 
fices, that was olfrid to God for sum benefice to be 
geten of him, to wiche the plesing of God is requyred 
bifore, ethet for benefice now geien, to wich the doing 
of thanking is oweth to seve. Lirt ken. K." 

Rom. iv. 14, " Of Ike laiei, that is, of the werkis 
of lawe. Lin hire. " 

Rom. X. 12 {" Ni> distinction of Jew and of 
■ MouUon, Tin HUlery e/tla Eigiisk Biili, p. 39. 
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Greei") — " As to rigtfulnesse, which is by the feith 
of Crist. Lyre here." 

Rom. XL 2, " Kagw ; that is, bifore ordejmede 
hi grace to blis. Lyre here." 

z Cor, V. 21 "(5('«}" — "That is, sacrifice for 
syone. Austyn." 

Purvey also follows Wyditfe's eiample by incor- 
porating in his text occasional explanatory notes, care- 
fully distinguished from the text by different ortht^aphy 

Malt. xiv. I, " In that tyme Eroude tetrarke, 

prynce of tht fearthe part." 

Matt. !cxii. 23, "No risyng ajen lo lijf." 

1 Cor. xvi, I, " But of the gaderyngis 0/ money." 

Gal. ii. 10, "Oneli that we hadde Bynde of pore 

mvn of Crist." 

It cannot be pretended that notes such as these do 
much for ibe elucidation of the sacred text, but they at 
least do no harm. There is nothing polemical or con- 
troversial about them, and in this they differ happily 
from what we shall find in some other versions. Both 
Wycliffe and his successor realised that Scripture should 
in the first instance be allowed lo speak for itself, 
without any of that " docking and clipping" of 
which the former was wont to accuse (be friars. 
"The Sabred Scriptures," these are his own words, 
" are the property of the people, and one which no party 
should be allowed lo wrest from them." And in his 
treatise. The Wicket, — referring to the opposition which 
his translation had aroused,— he writes : ' ' They say il is 
heresy lo speak of the Holy Scripture in English, and so 
(hey would condemn the Holy Ghost, who gave it in 
tongues to the Apostles of Christ (o speak the Word of 
God in all languages that were ordained of God under 
heaven. , . . Why, then, should il be taken away from 
us in ihis land, that are Christian men?" 

g 6. Homely Diction.— In accordance with these 
noble words is ihe homely diction which characterises 
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both veruons. Writing expressly for the people, the 
Uanslators used every effort to make their meaniiig clear 
and intelligible, sad in consequence nmny of their render- 
ings impress us still wiib their freshness and force. 
Take these examples selected almost at random from 
Purvey'a revision of St. Matthew ; " The lanteme of thi 
bodi is thin \.it" (vi. z%)\ "A leche' is not nedefiil to 
men that faren wel, but to men that ben juel at ese" 
(ix. 12); "And lot a man that hadde a drye hoond " 
(jtiL 10) ; " Lo I my child, whom Y haue chosun, my 
deiUng" (xii. 18) ; " And the bool in the myddel of the 
see WHS scbogEid with wawis " (xiv. 24). Or these, 
some of whose expressions have an unexpectedly familiar 
sound to Scotch ears: "Twey men metten bym, that 
hadden deuelis, and camen out of graues, ful woode ' " 
(viii. 28) ', " And loo! in a greet bire' al the droue wenle 
heedlyng in to the see" (viii. 32); "And he cometh, 
and fyndith it voide, and cleiisid with besyms,* and maad 
faire" (xii. 44); "But tbei dispisiden, and wenten 
forth, oon in to his toun,^ anothir to his marcbaundise " 
(xxiL 5). 

Other renderings suggested by the peculisi customs 
of the time are no longer so appropriate, as : "And 
Jhesus stood bifor the doiDesman,° and the iustice axide 
him, and seide. Art thou King of Jewis?" or "Thanne 
knyjtis of the iustice token Jbesu in the moot halle,^ and 
gadriden to bym al the cumpeny of kny^tis" (Matt. 
xxvii. 11,27); whilenatarally many of the words occur- 
ring b both versions are now quite obsolete.* A slight 
change of spelling gives the version as a whole, however, 
a wonderfully modem aspect, and it has been stated that 
when a few years ago the experiment was tried of reading 



1 PhvBciin. > Mad. s Rush. * Brooms. 

'Fina. SJudEC. ' HaJI of Assemblv. 

» Tlius in Iht .jfla edilioB we find "cullre'' for '"knife" (Pmv. 
liii. 3); "wa]ker"isaneipknaiiDiiiif "fuller" (Mark tx. 3); or 
Ih« .3M edition "alie" for -father-in-lii-" (Eiod. iviiL j); 
nttdiepollis " for "serjeanU" (Acts ivl 3s). C/.toa "yertu"u5ed 
the unfuniliar sense of "iIRnfth," in ' Ih« vcmiof syaueiiltie 
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Wycliffe's transUdon »Joud in Yorkshire, the author's 
native coonty, hardly a word or expression seemed 

S 7- Reception of the Versions.— The immediate 
reception of Ihe new versions, and more particularly of 
Furvey's revision, was striking. " Copies passed into the 
hands of all classes of the people. Even the Sovereign 
himself and the princes of the bload royal did not dis- 
dain to possess them." ' To the Papal party this could 
not but be very displeasing. One old chronicler goes 
the ler^th of complaining that " in this way the Gospel 
pearl is cast abroad, and trodden under foot of swine " ; 
and in [391 a Bill was introduced into Parliament to 
forbid the circulation of the English Scriptures. It was 
rejected however through the influence of the Duke of 
Lancaster, who answered "right sharply, we will not 
be the refuse of all other nations ; for since they have 
God's law, which is the law of our belief, in their own 
language, we will have ours in English whoever say nay," 
What however the Church could not persuade the SUte 
to do she did for herself, and in 140S a Convocation 
sitting at Oxford passed a resolution prohibiting the 
translation of any part of the Holy Scriptures into English 
by any unauthorised person, or the reading of any 
translation, made either in Wyclilfe's time or since, 
until it be first formally approved. In the beginning of 
the next year this decree, generally known as Arundel's 
Statute, from the man who mainly prompted it, was 
confirmed at St. Paul's. But in spite of it the 
circulation and reading of the Scriptures went steadily 
on. Copies, notwithstanding their cost, were eagerly 
sought for by all classes of people ; and the happy 
possessors of Bible-knowledge became in their turn the 
eager disseminators of it amongst others. Many touching 



DRparatLon of their work ihey were able lo examiDe " nearly tso 
MSS.j cantninLn^ t1» whole or puts of Puney's Bible, the maiorily 
of whjch were wntten «iihlQ the space of forty yean from its beinE 
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e given by Dr. Eadie. Thus one Alice Colins 
was commonly sent for to meetings, " to recite unto 
them the Ten Commandments and the Epistles of Peter 
and James " ; and in 1429 Marjery Backsier was indicted 
because she asked her maid Joan to "come and hear her 
husband read (he law of Christ, out of a book he was 
wonl to read by night." Copies of the Wycliffite 
versions seem even to have penetrated into Scotland ; 
(or in telling of the burning of John Resby as an heretic 
in 1408, the Abbot of Inchcolm laments that the books 
of WyclifTe were possessed by several Lollards in Scotland, 
and kepi with " devlish " secrecy ; and towards the close 
of the same century we hear of one Campbell of Cessnock 
who had a priest at home " who read the Bible to them 
in their vernacular," 

When we hear of incidents such as these we can 
understand that it was no fancy picture that Foxe drew 
when, speaking of the beginning of the siiteenth century, 
he could write; "Certainly the fervent leal of those 
Christian days seemed much superior to these our days 
and times, as may appear by their sitting up all night in 
reading and hearing, also by the expenses and chaises 
Ihey incurred in buying books in English, some of whom 
gave five marks [equal to about £,^o in our money], 
some more, some less, for a book ; some gave a load of 
hay for a few chapters of St. James, or of St. Paul in 
English. . . . To see their labours, their earnest seeking, 
their burning leals, their readings, their walchings, their 
sweet assemblies . . . may make US now in these our 
days of free profession, to blush for shame." ^ 

I Aits and MBHumettU, bL. vii. p. 4i[)(cd. SfymourX 
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CHAPTER IV 
WILLIAM TIN DALE — HIS I 



I. A cenlurj of pteparalion. a. Tindale's early days at 
Uttle Sodbury. 3. VisU lo London. 4. Exile. 
5. FirsI printed English New Testamenls. 6. Their 
receplion in England. 7. Further work of translation. 
8. "Hndale's last days and death. 

g I. A Oentnry of Frepajration. — A period of a 
liandTed years intervenes between John Wycliffe and our 
aeiX great Bible- tianslatoi ; but during it two things 
happened, both of which had an important bearing upon 
the future history of the Bible in England. 

The first of these was the discoTery of printing. 

up to this time the multiplication of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures had been by the slow and laborious process of 
copying ; but about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Fust, a goldsmith of Mainz, perfecting Gutenberg's 
experiments, issued from the press the first printed Latin 
Bible, generally known as the Maxarin Bible, from a 
copy found in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. It is 
twliered indeed to have been the earliest booi printed 
from movable type, and hence Hallam can speak of 
" this venerable and splendid volume leading up the 
crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it 
were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating its lirst- 
fmits (o the service of Heaven,'" The discovery soon 
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luch an^ portion of the ScnptuRs uppeiRd 
a laree collection of Romish lcg«nas from 
□als, but with which the translator and 
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spread, and of the Latin Bibie alone ninety-one editions 
hiul been issued befoie the close of the century. 

The other point was the revlTal of learning. 
" Greece," in the striking language of an English schoiar, 
"had risen from the grave with the New Testament 
in her hand," and though England did not at first 
welcome the "new learning," towards the close of the 
fifteenth century a noble band of scholars had congr^ated 
at Oxford, including such men as William Latimer, 
Thomas More, and John Colet. To these in 1497 came 
to be added no less a person than the great Erasmus. 

Twelve years later Erasmus accepted a professorship 
of divinity at Cambridge, where, in addition to his other 
work, he diligently prosecuted those studies which in 
1516 resulted in his issuing at Basle the first Creek New 
TestainenL The importance of this book, especially in 
its later and amended editions, in the history of Bible- 
trauslation can hardly be over-estimated. Instead of 
being dependent any longer on a Latin translation, 
scholais had now liefore them in an accessible and 
wonderfully correct form the original Greek text ; while 
as aids to its study various grammars and lexicons 
had begun to appear. 

Nor meanwhile was the Old Testament forgotten. 
The entire Hebrew Bible was first printed at Soncino, 
near Cremona, in 1488; and in 1530 there appeared 
the great C<HnpIuten3iaQ Polyglot, which contained 
not only the original texts of Scripture, but Greek and 
Hebrew grammars, and a Hebrew vocabulary. Never 
before had such facilities been offered for an accurate 
rendering of the Bible into the English tongue, and it 
falls to us now to sketch the life of the man who was to 
accomplish this, and *' to whom it has been allowed 
more than to any other man to give its characteristic 
shape to our English Bible." < 
§ z. Tindale'B earlr dayB at Little Sodbnry. 

prinlFr, William Caiian, incoipinaled many Bibie uories. Tlic 
6nt edition appeared in 1481. 

' WcjieoM, Hislsty c/lkt Englisk Biili (»nd edil.>, p. 94. 
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— William Tindalel was bom on the borders of Walts, 
probably at Sl^bridge in Gloucestershire, about the 
year 1484. More precise than this we cannot be ; while 
as r^aids his early years we have only the testimony of 
Foxe that he was " brought up even of a child in the 
University of Oitford, being always of most upright 
manners and pure life." From Oxford he went to 
Cambridge, attracted in all probability by the fame of 
Erasmus's Lectures, and about the end of 15a I returned 
to his native county as chaplain and tutor in the family 
of Sir John Walsh of Little Sodbury, There he was in 
the habit of getting into disputation with "divers doctors 
and learned men," who frequented the house, confirming 
his opinions by "open and manifest Scripture," until 
"those great beneficed doctors waxed weary, and bare a 
secret grudge in their hearts against Master Tyndale." ' 
About that lime, too, he translated into English a boolc 
by Erasmus entitled Tht Manual ef a ChtistinH Soidur, 
which, when his master and lady had read, " those great 
prelates were no more so often called to the house, nor 
when they came had the cheer nor countenance as they 
were wont to have." At their instigation accordingly 
suspicions of heresy began to be raised against Tindale, 
and he was summoned to appear before the bishop's 
chancellor. No one could however be found to lay a 
definite charge against him, and the case was dismissed. 
Shortly afterwards, it is said, Tindale happening to be in 
the company of a learned man, pressed him so sorely in 
argument that the learned man said : " We were better 
be without God's law than the Pope's." "I defy the 
Pope and all his laws," exclaimed Tindale in righteous 
wrath, and then added: "If God spare my life, ere 
many years I will cause a boy that driveth the plough 

» Like Wj«:lifli!'(, Tindale^! namt b found sjkIi in many different 
ways- For purposes of safety the Iransblor also passed al tunes 
under the assunied name of Wllliam Hychyns. 

» From Foie's fiisl accounl (1563) of Tindale, wMcb is singularly 
graphic, and appears to have lieen supplied 1q ihe martyrologist by 

« found in the valuahte Preface to Atbet's 
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shall know moie of (he Scripture than Ihou doest."* 
And to the same effect, looking back on [his period 
len years laler, he wrilea — and the words should be 
carefully noted, as showing how thus early he had 
deail}' set before hitn what was to be the work of his life 
— " A thousand books had they (the priests) lever 
[rather] to be put forth against their abominable doings 
and doclrine, than (hat the Scripture should come to 
light. . . . Which thing only moved me to translate the 
New Testament. Because I had perceived by experience, 
how that it was impossible to establish the lay people in 
any truth, except (he Scriptures were plainly laid before 
their eyes in (heir mother tongue." 

§ 3. Visit to London. — This was a task, however, 
which Tindale quickly perceived tha( he could no( 
accomplish at Sodbury. " I was so turmoiled," he tells 
us, "in the country where 1 was." And he bethought 
him of Tunstal, Bishop of London, whom he had heard 
Erasmus praise for his great learning. He repaired 
accordingly to London, but only to find that Tunstal was 
not inclined to do anything for him. " His house was 
full, he had more than he could well find ; and advised 
me to seek in London, where he said I could not lack a 
service." The prediction was fulfilled, for Tindale, 
while officiating as preacher in St. Dunstan's-in-the 
West, had made the acquaintance of one Humphrey 
Monmouth, a wealthy cloth merchant, who now took 
htm into his house. And tbere for a year he remained, 
livii^, according to Monmouth's testimony, " like a good 
priest as methought. He studied most part of the day 
and of the night at his book ) and he would eat but 
sodden meat by his good will, nor drink but small single 
beer." Gradually, however, the conviction forced itself 
upon the solitary worker "not only that there was 
1 The fonn irf' thii dctermiialion may have been tuggeBttd by 

Ihil the husbandman may sing paiH of them (the Scripturea) al h» 
er nsy warble them u hU shmlle, thai the 
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no room in my Lord of London's palace to translate 
Che New Testament, but also that there was do place 
to do it in all England." 

% 4. Exile. — Voluntarily therefore Tindale deter- 
mined 10 exile himself in prosecution of his self- 
appoinled task, and in May 1524 left England — never to 
return. His movements ibr a time are very uncertain ; 
but it is generally believed that he went first to Hamburg, 
where shortly afterwards he issued translations of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark separately. 
Either, loo, in this year or the following, he seems to 
have visited Wittenberg, where he would doubtless see 
much of Luther, though we cannot accept the close 
confederacy of the two men in the work of translation 
which is sometimes alleged. 

In any case, there can be no doubt that Tindale was 
in Collie in 1525 with the view of seeing a complete 
edition of the New Testament in quarto through the 
press. little pr<^e5s had however been made with 
the work, when an unfortunate interruption took place. 
A certain priest, John Cochlseus, managed toei;tract from 
the Cot(^e printers while heated with wine the secret 
that 3000 copies of an English New Testament were in 
the press, and that it was the intention of the English 
mercliants, by whom the expenses were being borne, to 
disperse the work, when finished, widely through all 
England. Cochlseus lost no time in communicating his 
discovery to the authorities, and Tindale and his 
assistant Koye' had barely time to'seize the precious 
sheets and make their escape by the Rhine to Worms, 
then known for its favour to the reformed doctrines, 
% 5. First printed English Not Testaments.— 

1 Of thi. Roye, Tlndnle in his Pun^b <tf tki^WUktd Mamttmt 

IhomuBh known.T!'. Ne™itek5s,'?ti!iffered°'iJUhing3'ri]1 Ihat 
vu ended which I cw.ld nol do alone iviihout one bolh to wrile 
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At Wonns Tindale set lo work once more, and donblless 
for the purpose of eluding detection the size of the book 
was altered, and 3000 copies of an octave edition were 
issued. Immediately afterwards — though for this we 
have to rely on circumstantial evidence only — the larger 
quarto edition, whose printing had been interrupted in 
Cologne, was also completed at Worms. Both editionE, 
tike the Wycliffite versions, were at first published 
■nonymously, though for a difTerent reason. For, as 
Tindale himself Cells us, "I followed the counsel of 
Christ which exhorteth men (Malt, vi.) to do their 
good deeds secretly, and to be content with the con- 
science of welldoing." 
g 6. Tlielr S^ption in England.— We shall 

return to these New Testaments again, for all particulars 
regarding Ihn first JViai Teslajnents printed in English 
cannot fail to be of interest ; but in the meantime 
we may notice that probably in the spring of 1526 
copies of both editions were dispatched to England. 
Warning of their coming had already been forwarded to 
King Henry VIII. and Wolsey both by Cochlxus, who 
describes diem as "that most pernicious article of 
merchandise," and by one Lee, the King's almoner, who 
had been travelling on the Continent ; but the utmost 
eSbrts of the authorities seemed powerless to stop their 
circulation. Another plan was accordingly tried, and 
Tunstal, Bishop of London, whom we have met in 
connection with Tindale before, was called upon to 
denounce the new version from St. Paul's. This he did 
with great vehemence, declaring "in hb fuiiousness" 
that there were above 3000 errors in the translation ; 
while his condemnation was accompanied by a public 
bumiog of the Testaments both in London and Oxford. 
It was only what Tindale had expected. " In burning 
the New Testament they did none other thing Chan that 
I looked for : no more shall they do if they bum me 
also, ifit be God's will it shall BO be." 

It is doubtful however whether all this violence had 
any other effect than that of drawing increased atlen- 
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don to Tindale's work. Thus in 1528 one Robert 
Necton confessed to carrying on a regular work of 
colpoTlage, selling the New Testaments at zs. or 3s. 6d. 
bound, or according to the present value of money 
£\ : los. or ^1:17:6 each. And the very condem- 
nation which in 1530 an Assembly convened by Arch- 
bishop Warham pronounced against the new version is 
in itself a proof of the widespread feeling in the trans- 

§ 7. Further Work of TnuwlatioiL— Meanwhile 

Tindale was quietly continuing his work abroad. In 
addition to other wrilings "no less delectable than 
also most fruttlul to t>e read." a translatioo of Tkt 
Five Books ef Mosts was published at Marbu^ in 
1530, followed by The Book ef Jonah with an in- 
teresting Prol.^:ue in 1531. In the same year an 
attempt was made through the Royal Envoy to decoy 
Tindale back to England, but he would not venture. 
Wlialever promises of safety might be made, he said, the 
King would never be able to prolecl him from the 
clei^, who affirmed that promises made with heretics 
ought not to be kept. In a subsequent interview with 
the same Envoy he made an eloquent and pathetic 
appeal on behalf of the work to which he had devoted 
himself. " If it would stand," he pleaded, " with the 
King's most gradous pleasure lo grant only a bare text 
of the Scripture to be put forth among his people • . ■ 
I shall immediately make faithful promise never to write 
more, nor abide two days in these parts after the same ; 
bul immediately to repair into his realm, and there most 
humbly submit myself at the feet of His Royal Majesty, 
offering my body to suffer what pain or torture, yea, 
what death His Grace will, so that this be obtained." 
The plea was unsuccessrul, and Tindale again resumed 
his wandering life. In 1533 he sustained one of his 
severest personal losses in the martyrdom of his "son 
in the faith," John Frylh ; but with undaunted spirit he 
continued his work. An edition of the Book of Genesis, 
"newly corrected and amended," and of the New 
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Testament were both published at Antwerp in 1534; 
to the latter of which were now added certain " Epistles," 
or extracts, out of the 0\& Testament for church use. One 
copy of this edition preserved in the British Museum is of 
great interest, as believed to be the identical copy sent 
by Tindale himself to Ann Boleyn, The Queen had 
inteiested herself on behalfofa certain English merchant, 
Richard Harman, who, in her own words to Cromwell, 
" did, both with his goods and policy, to his great hurt 
and hindrance in this world, help to the setting forth of 
the New Testament in Englbh " ; and in grateful 
recognition the translator had this copy specially printed 
on vellum for her acceptance. The Queen's influence 
however, even if exerted, was powerless to help TJndale 
himself; and in 1535 he was betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies by an unprincipled EngUshman named 
PbUlips. 

§ s. Tindale's liut DayB and DeatlL— Tindaie's 

place of imprisonment was the Castle of Vilvorde, near 
Brussels, and we find him writing from there to the 
Governor in a letter still preserved — the only document 
in his handwriting known to exist' — "I entreat your 
Lordship, and that by the Lord Jesus, that if I am to 
remain here (in Vilvorde} during the winter, you will 
request the Procurenr to be kind enough to send me, 
from my goods which he has in hb possession, a warmer 
cap, for I suffer extremely from cold in the head " ; and 
then after mentioning several other articles ; " I also 
wish his permission to have a candle in the evening, 
for it is wearisome to sit alone in the dark. But above 
all I entreat and beseech your clemency to be urgent 
with the Procureur, that he may kindly permit me to 
have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew Grammar, and Hebrew 
Dictionary, that I may spend my time ivilh that study." 
Whether this wish was granted we do not know ; 
nor can we tell what part he had, if any, in a folio 
edition of his Mew Testament which appeared about this 






imLl« copy Is given in Demaos' valuable 
Bitgrathriimi odiuon by Loveii>, p. 4 
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time in Eogland — the (ijtsi portion of Ihe sacred volume 
printed on Englisli Eoil. It has sometimes been traced 
to the influence of Ann Boleyn, whom we hnve already 
found on the side of Bible-circulation ; and in any case 
one would like to think that Tindale's closing days 
were cheered with the tidings of ils appearance. It 
would be a (itting rounding-ofT of the work lo which 
he had devoted himself during these twelve years of what 
he elsewhere pathetically describes as "mine exile out 
of mine natural country, and bitter absence from my 
friends " ; the first dawn of that brighter day for which 
in his last words he prayed, " Lord, open the King of 
England's eyes." On Friday 6th October 1536 this 
"true servant and Martyr of God . . . who for bis 
notable pains and travail may well be called the Apostle 
of Ei^laiul in this our latter age," was strangled, and his 
body burned at the stake. 
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CHAPTER V 



I. The New Teslamenl of isaS- "■ The PenUteuch of 
iS3a 3. The New Testament of 1534. 4. The 
New Testamenls of ISSS-S*' 

In speaking of Tindale's li(e we noticed his ptincipat 
Bible-translations in the ordei in which they appeared. 
We have now to retum, and bring together a few facts 
regarding each of these. 

g !■ The Hew Testament of 1529.— Of this we 
have seen that two editioos were issued, one in octavo 
and another in quarte, each consisting of three thousand 
copies ; but so vigorous were the steps taken for their 
deslmclion that now only the scantiest remains survive. 
The quarto, indeed, was believed to be wholly lost until 
in 1S36 a London bookseller discovered a portion of It 
contnimng the Prologue and the first twenty-one chapters 
of SL Matthew. This prcdous fragment is now pre- 
served in the Grenville Room of the British Museum. 
Of the octavo two copies are extant : one, wanting only 
the title-page, in the Baptist College at Bristol ; (he 
other, more defective, an the library of Sl Paul's 
Cathedral. 

On comparison the two editions prove in the matter 
of text to be substantiallf the same ; in other particulars 
there are considerable differences between them. Tbas 
while the octavo has at the end only a brief address 
Tc the Reader, and is without notes or comments of any 
kind, the quarto is prefaced by a lengthy Prologue' 
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and contains many maiginal notes. Both Fralogue 
and notes bear unmistakable traces of the inHuence of 
Luther's New Testament, which was published in 1522 ; 
and Ihe list appended of " The bokes conteyned in the 
newe Testament " follows exactly his order. That order 
is in some respects noteworthy. As far as the Epistle to 
Philemon it is the same as in our present New Testament, 
the books being numbered from i. to xviii. Then, still 
numbered, come ist and 2n<l Pelei and the three Epistles 
of St. John ; but here the numbering ceases, and after a 
slight gap, marking them off, as it were, from the rest, 
we have the Epistles to Ihe Hebrews, of SL James, and 
St. Jude, and the Kevelation of St. John. In his revision, 
however, of IS34, it may here be mentioned, Tindale 
expressly claims for the Epistle of St. James that " me- 
[hinkelh it ought of right to be taken for Holy Scripture"; 
and again, after examining Luther's argument against the 
apostolic authority of the Hebrews, without pronouncing 
definitely on the authorship, he comes to the conclusion 
that the Epistle ' ' ought no more to be refused for a 
holy, godly, and catholic than the other authentic 

As regards the translation of the various books it will 
be best to defer our remarks until we come to the later 
revisions which represent Tindale's most finished work ; 
but as a specimen of the parent edition of our English 
Mew Testament, " the veritable origin of all those 
millions of English Scriptures now reading in so many 

Iransliiled (brethr™ and aslers, mou dear and ttnderly bibved in 
Cbiisi) Ihe New Testament foi your spiritual edilying. consolation, 
andnlace: exhortine inEianily and beseeching those that atelictKr 
Ken in the tongues Ihan 1, and that have higher gifts of gnce to 
iaierpret the sense of the Sctiplure snd meaning of the Spirit tbm 
I, to coniider and ponder niy labour!, and that with the spirit of 
dKekneSH. And if they perceive in any places that 1 have not 
attained the very sense of the tooKue, or meanLog of the Scripture, 
DC hare not given the riehi English word, ■Can they put to their 
hands to amoid it, remenibering Ukat so is their duty to do. Fat «e 
han not recnved the gifts of God for ourselves only, or for to hide 
them ; but for to liestaw them unto the honouring or God and 
Christ, and edif/iug of the Congregation which is lbs body of 
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diffeient and distant parts of the globe," ' the following 
verses lepioduced as closely as possible from the oiigioal 

qnarto will be of inlerest 

Matt. v. 13-18 (Tihdale, 1525, quaito} 
Ye are im' (fie salt of the erthe, but an jf (he salte 
be once unsavery what can be salted Ihere with : it 
is thence forthe good for nolhynge but to be cast ont 
at the dores, and that men treade it under fete. Ye 
are the light of the worlds. A cile that is sett on an 
hill cannot be hyd, nether do men light a cidle and 
put it under a busshell but on a candleslicke, and it 
lighteth all those which ore in the housse. Se that 
yonre light so schyne before men that they maye s« 
youre good werks and gloryfie youre father which is in 

Ye shall not Ihynke that y am come to disanull 
the lawe other the prophells ; no y am not come to 
dysanull [hem but to fulfyll Ihem. For ttuely y say 
vnio you tyll heven and erthe perysshe one *jott 
or one tylle of the lawe shall not scape tyll all be 
fulfylled. 

C7 Salle. Whs the pacbers ceasse too preache godds 
worde the muste they nedes be oppressed and trod vnder 
fote with mannes tradicions. 

* Jolt. Is as moche too sale as the leesl letter. For 
so is the leest letter that the grdces or the bebrues baue 
called. 

The Notes here appended are the marginal notes or 
comments already refen^ to as distinguishing the quarto 
edition. One or two other examples may be given in 
modernised spelling : — 

Matt. iii. 9, " Put your trust in God's word only, 
and not in Abraham. Let saints be an example unto 
you, and not your trust and confidence, for then ye 
make Christ of them." 
I Anderson, Tlu Annali nf llu EniHsh Siitt, p. 46 (t veL 
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Matl. xi. 30, " My yoke. The cross b an easy 

thing to th«ra lh»t perceive the gospel." 

Matt XV. 13, "Traditions of men must lail at 
the htsl : God's word abideth evei." 
§ 2. Tte Fentatancll of 1530.— From the difletences 
of si)x and type in the separate books of Tiodale's Penta- 
teuch it is often believed that they were at lirst published 
separately and afterwards collected into a single volume. 
As further bearing this out it may be noted that each 
book has its own Prologue. That to Genesis is headed 
"A prologe shewing (he vse of the scripture," and 
immediately follows the Pre&ce " W. T. to the Reader." 
Tindale's initials are again found at the bead of each 
page of the remaining four Prologues. As in the case 
of the quarto New Testament the translation is accom- 
panied by B number of marginal notes. 

The translation itself is marvellously accurate, and 
while largely influenced both by the Vulgate and by 
Luther, bears unmistakable traces of an independent 
study of the original Hebrew. We cannot attempt to 
prove this in detail here, and must content ourselves by 
showing rather the close relation of Tindale to our own 
A.V. In the following passage for the purpose of better 
comparison the spelling is modernised, and all differences 
from the A.V. distinguished by italics. 

Deut. vi. 4-9 (Tindale, 1530) 
Hear, Israel, The Lord thy God is Lord only, and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
with all Ihy soul, and with alt thy might. And these 
words, which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart : and thou shalt vihtt them on thy children, 
and shall talk of them when thou art at homt in thine 
house and as thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up ; and thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thine iiand. And they 
shall be/a/ert of rimembrattce between thine eyes, and 
shalt write them upon the posts of Ihy house, and 
vpen thy gates. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that out of 1 1 z words Tindale 
has 001; 1 2 which differ from ihe version now in use ; all, 
with two exceptions, being changes of slight momeot. 
The two exceptions, "fapers efremembratKe" and "whel 
CH,"provEonei[amiDationto be renderings due to Luther's 
influence, though in neither case does Tindale slavishly 
copy. In the first instance the Gennan has only "a 
rememiraiiie," and in the second the verb employed 
denotes "miel" or "tAarfen" rather than "vihft oh" 
as in oui own A. V. margin. In a marginal note Tiudale 
farther explains " whet on " as equivalent to " sharpen, 
discipline, stimulate " ; and in a second note he remarks 
on the whole passage : " It is heresy with us for a lay- 
man to look of God's word, or to read it." 

It must not however be imagined, to pass to the 
Notes generally, that all are of the same tone as these. 
Very many, nnfortunately, are of a bitterly controversial 
character, and how trenchant his criticisms could be the 
following examples will show : — 

Gen. xiJv. 60 ("And they bUssid Rthtcca").— 

"To bless a man's neighbour is to pray for him, and 

to wish him good = and not to wag two fingers over 

him " (with allusion to the episcopal benediction in 

the Church of Rome). 

Exod, xxxiL 32 ("If not, wife me out of thy 

hook"). — "O pitiful Moses, and likewise O merciful 

Paul, Rom. bi. And O abominable Pope with all 

his merciless idols." 

Numb. xvi. 15 {," I have not taken so much as an 

ass from them"). — "Can our prelates so say?" 
Nnmb. xxiii 8 {'* How shall I curse"), — "The 

Pope can tell bow." 

Deut. li. 19 (" Talk of them when thou sitlist").— 

"Talk of Robin Hood, say our prelates." 

Notes such as these cannot be admired, though in 
judging them regard must he had to Ihe peculiar cir- 
cnmstaoces in which Tindale was placed. That, too, he 
himself regretted them is proved by the fact that an 
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endiely new set of ooles, wholly of a hortatory and ex- 
planatory character, are subEtitnted in the revised edition 
of Geneaa published in 1534. Had Tindale succeeded 
in revising the other Books of the Pentaieuch, he would 
in all probability have banished the polemical notes from 
them also. 

But if we cannot admire the majority of Tindale's 
notes in their present form, nothing but unqualified praise 
attaches to his PlOlOfnies. They are amongst the most 
characteristic specimens of his writings, and arc full of 
beautiful and su^estive passages. Detached sentences 
do Ihem scant justice, but may give an idea of their 
character. This, for example, is how the Prologue to 
Genesis begins : " Though a man had a precious jewel 
and a rich, yet if he wist not the value thereof nor where- 
fore il served, he were neither the better nor richer of a 
straw. Even so though we read tlie Scripture and babble 
of it never so much, yet if we know not the use of it, and 
wherefore it was given, and what is therein to be sought, 
it profiteth ns nothing at all." How again could the 
right use of the Jewish ceremonies be better described 
than in these words from the Prolt^ue to Exodus : "Of 
the ceremonies, sacrifices, and tabernacle with all its 
glory and pomp understand that they were not permitted 
only, but also commanded of God ; to lead the people in 
the shadows of Moses and night of the Old Testament ; 
until the light of Christ and day of the New Testament 
were come : as children are led in the phantasies of 
youth, until the discretion of man's age become upon 
them." While once more the Book of Deuteronomy is 
pronounced to be " the most excellent of all the books of 
Moses. It is easy also and light and a very pure 
gospel, that is, to wit, a preaching of faith and love : 
deducing the love to God out of faith, and the love of a 
man's neighbour out of the love of God." 

§ 3. Tbe New Testament of 1534.— in the 
Address attached to his first edition (octavo) of 1525, 
Tindale acknowledged that the translation was by no 
means so perfect as be would have liked. " Count it," 
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so he humbly says, " its a thing not having his lull shape, 
but as it were bom afoie his lime, even as a thing begun 
rather than finished." And it had accordingly been his 
fixed aim to "give it its full shape," and lo "seek in 
certain places more proper English." Circumslances for 
a time prevented Ihe carrying out of his wish, until in 
the autumn of 1534 he was roused to immediate action. 
The cause was the issue by one George Joye of an 
edition of the New Testament vehich claimed to be 
" diligently ouersene and corrected " ; but which in 
reality was nothing but Tindale's translation with 
various changes — they cannot be called improvements— 
introduced from [he Vulgate. Indignant at Joye who, 
he felt, "had not used the office of an honest man," 
Tindale immediately completed his own revision, and 
issued it a few months later from the press of Martin 
Leropereur in Antwerp. The title runs : — 

"The Newe Teslamenl dylygently corrected and 

compared vrith the Greek by Willyam Tindate, and 

fyneshed in the yere of our Lorde God MU and 

xxxiiij. in the monelh of November." 

Then we have, "W, T. to the Christen reader," 
seventeen pages. "A proli^ into the iiii. Evan- 
gelystes," four pages. "Willyam Tindale, yet once 
more, to the Christen reader," nine pages. A( the end 
are the Epistles taken out of (he Old Testament, and a 
Table of Epistles and Gospels for Sundays, with " some 
things added " lo fill up the blank pages at the end. 
There are woodcuts in ihe Book of Revelation, and 
some small ones at the beginning of the Gospels and 
several of the Epistles. 

The book was thus in some respects more like a 
modern Church Service Book than an ordinary Testa- 
ment, and everything about it bears evidence to the 
extreme care with which it was prepared, while the 
improvements introduced into (he text fully justify the 
translator's own claim, that he had "weeded out of il 
many faults which lack of help at the banning, and 
oversight, did sow therein." 
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This can onl^ be shown b]i the help of an example ; 
anil far convenience we may take the same passage of 
which we have already given the 1525 version (p, 33). 

Matt. v. is^iS (Tindalb, 1534) 
Ye ate (he salt of the erlhe : but an yf the salt 
have lost hii saltnes what can be sailed therwiih ? 
It is thence forthe good for nothinge but to be cast oute, 
and tobetioaden vnderfote of men. Ye are the light of 
the woilde. A die thai is set on an hill cannot be hid. 
Nether do men lyght a candell and put it vnder a 
bushell but on a candelstick, and it lightelh all that 
are in the house. Lei your light so shyne before 
men, that they maye se your good workes, and glorify 
youre father which is in heven. 

Thinke not that I am come to destroye the lawe or 

the Prophets 1 no I am nott come to destroye them, 

but to fulfill them. For truely 1 saye vnto you, till 

heven and erthe perisshe, one iott or one tytle of the 

lawe shall not scape, tyll all be fullilled. 

If now the two versions are compared, it will be seen 

thai ia the taler version Tind ale has substituted the more 

exact "have lost hir saltnes" for "be once unsavety" ; 

has omitted " at the dores " for which there is no warrant 

in Ihe original ; has adopted the more literal renderings 

"to be troaden" and "let your light so shyne" for 

" that men treade " and "se that youre light so schyne " ; 

and finally has corrected "ye shall not thynke that y 

am come to disanull " into "thinke not that I am 

come to destroye." Or, in alt, he has introduced five 

distinct improvements in as many sentences. It must 

not be thought however that the changes throughout are 

on an avert^e so numerous as this ; and indeed their 

comparative fewness on the whole has been laitly claimed 

as proving the excellence of Tindale'syfrrf attempt. 

But interesting though it is, we mast not dwell on this 
comparison of the two editions any longer, but proceed 
r^et to present Tindale's amended rendering of a 
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n order to illustrate 

Phil. ii. 5-11 (Tindale, 1534) 
Let the same mynde be in you that was in Christ 
leau ! which beynge in the shape of God, and 
thought it not robbery to be equal! with God. 
NeTertheless he made him silfe of no reputacioun, 
and toke on him the shape ofa servaanie, and became 
lyke vnto men, and was founde in his aparell as a 
man. He humbled him silfe and became obedient 
vnto (he deeth, even the deeth of the crosse. Wher- 
fore God hath exalted him, and geven him a name 
above all names ; that in the name of lesus sliuld 
every knee bowe, bothe of thinges in heven and Ihinges 
in erth and thinges vndet erth, and that all tonges 
shuld confesse that lesus Christ is the lorde vnto 
the prayse of God the father. 

The student who compares this passage for himself 
with Puivey's rendering on p. 16 will at once remark 
the advance that has been made, while on the other 
hand he cannot fail to be struck with the number of 
Tindale's renderings which have kept their place in Ihe 
A.V. In one important passage, "in the name of Jesus" 
for " at the name of Jesus," the R.V. agrees both with 
Purvey and Tindale a<i against the A.V. 

To his revised Testament Tindale added also a 
number of marginal ITotOS, which are happily free from 
Ihe controversial spirit which marked those on the Penta- 
teuch. Thus on St. John viL 17 he remarks, •' He that 
lovelh the will of God to keep His law ; the same under- 
standeth Ihe doctrine " ; on Rom. iii. 31, " Faith main- 
tainelh the law, because thereby we obtain power to love 
it and to keep it " ; and on 1 Cor. xiv. 30, " All deeds 
must be sauced with the doctrine of God, and not with 
good meaning only"; while with his comment on St. 
Paul's admission in Phil. iii. 13, letting us into his own 
inmost heart, we may fittingly lake leave of the book 
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which Bishop Westcotl has described as Tjndale's 
"noblesl monulnent " — " I look not upon the works that 
I have dooe, but what I lack of the perfectness of 
Christ" 

3 4' The New TestamentB of 1535-36.— in 
1535 there appeared what is often known as the 
Q.H, Testament from Ihe publisher's bilials which are 
attached, and which reproduces Ihe 1534 tent, "yet 
once agayne corrected by Willy am Tindate." The 
corrections now introduced are not so numerous as 
between the texts of 1534 and 1525, but their very 
minuteness affords striking proof of the translatoi's 
continued industry and zeal. 

A New Testament bearing the same date is very remark- 
able for its peculiar orthography, "faelher" for father, 
"hoeme" or "hoome" for home, "yought" for youth. 
Various explanations of these misspellings have been 
offered, such as that they were purposely adapted "to the 
pronunciation of the peasantry " in fulfilment of Tindale's 
early determination ; but in all probability they are due 
simply to the mistakes of some Flemish printer in setting 
up a foreign language. In this edition for the lirst time 
headings are prefixed to Che chapters in the Gospels and 
the Acts ; but the marginal notes, which had found their 
way into the 1534 edition, are wholly dropped. What- 
ever the cause,' we may be thankful that Tindale's last 
work, like his first, contained nothing but the "bare text 
of the Scripture," which, as he had repeatedly declared, 
was in itself enough for all the people's needs. 

As proving the rapid spread of Tindale's translations 
it may be mentioned that in the following year, 1536, 
seven if not eight editions of his New Testament 
appeared, one of which b believed to have been the first 
portion of the Holy Scriptures prinitd in England;* 

31 bul feel. "I would," wril« Joye, "the Scriptures were 
it needed neither nole, gloss. 

ling pani^lin wis S= fomd in 
kiEdiliamf Tht Ifm Tula- 
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while it is further noteworthy thai John Rogers printed 
the 1535 G.H. text almost verbatim in his Bible of 
1 537, through which Tindale's work has passed into our 
own Authorised Version. 
maii, TyndaUs Vtniini, in Englisk, by Frandi Fry, London, 
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CHAPTER VI 

TINDALB HIS 



In followbg tbe story of Tindale's life and work we 
cannot fail to have been struck with the clearness with 
which from the first he saw what was wanted, and the 
marvellous steadfastness of purpose with which he sought 
to carjy that out. The resolution formed so far back 
as the days at Little Sodbury, to bring the knowledge of 
Scripture within the reach of even the "boy that driveth 
the plough," was never for ft moment lost sight of, 
and unlike many martyrs and reformers he had the 
satisfaction in the hour of death of knowing that bis 
wish was in a fair way of being realised. Over the 
outward details of Tindale's career we can however no 
longer linger, but before we part from him there are one 
or two general points bearing on his work which must 
be noted, if we would estimate aright his character imd 
influence as a translator. 

S I- Tindale's Independence u a Tranalator. 
— Foremost amongst these is the question, How far in 
his work of translation Tindale was influenced by other 
workers in the same <ield, and more particularly by the 
German Testament of Luther? Sir Thomas More, for 
example, who during Tindale's lifetime bad been 
specially commissioned lo attack his translation, asserts 
that "at the time of his translation of the New Testa- 
ment Tmdale was with Luther at Wittenbei^, and (he 
confederacy between him and Luther was well known " ; 
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an assertion wbicb Tindale meets with the direct denial, 
" When he {More) saith Tindale was confederate with 
Luther, thai is not truth." 

A earefiil comparison moreover of the respective 
texts amply confirms (his denial. For though it is 
clear that Tindale had Luther's Testament before him 
as he worked, and borrowed freely from his Prefaces 
and marginal notes, it is equally clear that in the matter 
of the text be Cook up a wholly independent attitude, 
and used Luther and all other aids within his reach "as 
a master, and not as a disciple." That he had a 
right to do so, all that we can gather regarding his 
personal scholarship abundantly proves. His bitter 
opponent Cochl<eus speaks both of him and his associate 
at Cologne as "learned, skilful in languages, and 
eloquent"; George Joye, against whom he had such 
just cau^e of complaint, admits his "high learning in 
his Hebrew, Greek, Latin," etc. ; while an eminent 
German scholar, Herman Buschius, describes him as 
"so skilled in seven languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, English, French, that whichever he 
spoke you would suppose it his native tongue." 

We have no difficulty therefore in accepting the con- 
clusion that to Tindale belongs the undoubted honour of 
being the first in England at any rate {with the possible 
exception of Bede) of going straight to the Hebrew and 
Greek originals ; while his subsequent alterations and 
revisions all bear witness to his anxiety to bring his 
translation into ever closer approximation to these.' 

How br in so translating, his language was influenced 
by previous £»giisi versions, it is more difficult to say 

J Tindale's Hebrew scholaniiip has sometimes been sEradeeLv 
odted in quKiion; but even granting that he may not bave bad 

must very sooa have acquired ll The testimonies just cjtcd alone 
prove this, and are supported by hia own lunea in his Pentateuch on 
peculiar Hebrew words, and by the clear way in which he elsewhere 
remarks on the propetties of ttie Hebreu longuo. Nor in fais 
AHnntr (0 More could he tiave fipoken in the way ItiU he does of 
the Hebiew teiitas "most or need to be known" unless he had 
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precisely. We have on the one hand his own statement 
that he "had no man to counterfeit, neithei was holpen 
with English of any that had inlerpreled the same or 
such like thing in the Scripture befbietime " ; while 
on the other hand the most cursory comparison of his 
renderings with Purvey's revision reveals an identity of 
language and expression which it is difficalt to reconcile 
with total independence. Dr. Moulton has however 
pointed out that in many cases the Vulgate supplies the 
connecting link, and that in others the explanation 
probably is that the earlier Wycliffile renderings had 
passed into general currency, and become almost pro- 
verbial phrases." In using these in his translation 
Tindale may therefore have been more indebted to 
Wycliffe and his successor than he was himself aware of ; 
and in the same general sense we may at once accept (he 
words of the editors of The IVycli^U Vtrsiens, that at 
the period of the Reformation these versions "supplied 
an example and a model to those excellent men, who in 
Uke manner devoted themselves at the hazard of their 
lives lo the translation of Scripture, and to its publication 
among the people of the land." 

g 2. Influence on snlweqnent VeraionB.— if 
however Tindale was thus in the main independent of 
previous translators, his influence on all who succeeded 
him is direct and unmistakable. Indeed we are probably 
not oveislating the case when we say that all future trans- 
lations of the English Bible are in the main little else 
than reaitioHS of his work so far as it had gone. We 
shall meet with frequent examples of this in the chapters 
that follow ; but in the meantime it may not be out of 
place to indicate briefly one or two of the sources of his 

Thus it is he who has given us our religious vocabu- 
lary. In the whole of Tindale's New Testament it has 
been estimated (hat the number of strange words, that 

" Obvious eiamijfti are Lhe use of '* mole" and "beam" in both 
'— <- •■-- ■■ i ,t„Lr common descripdm, of Lbe 
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U, Hocds which are not found in oui Authorised Version, 
is probably below 350, and many of these Occur only 
once or twice. What is moie Important, in the general 
character of the Bible diction, its union of stateliness 
and honicUoess, of majesty and sweetness, we may 
still see "a refleclion of the high purpose which evoked 
Che elfoit. Our Bible translation actually generated a 
new dialect in Che English language ; it produced the 
happiest type of diction that ever grew upon the prolific 
slock of our mother tongue."' 

But Tindale did more than give his successors words 
in which to translale ; he showed them also Ihe spirit in 
which alone the work ought to be entered on. His 
singleness of aim, his noble self-forgetfulness, his honesly 
of purpose, stand revealed on every page of his work. 
'* I call God to record," so he writes to his friend 
Fryth in 1 532, " against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning of our doings, that 1 
never altered one syllable of God's word against m]i 
conscience, nor would this day, if all that is in the earth, 
whether it be pleasure, honour, or riches, might be given 
me." And in the last words which we have from him 
regarding his work he says : " As concerning all 1 have 
translate or otherwise written, I beseech all men to read 
it for that purpose I wrote it, even to bring them to the 
knowledge of the Scripture. And as far as the Scrip- 
ture approvetb it, so far to allow it, and if in any place 
Ihe word of God disallow it, there to reiiise it. as I do 
before our Saviour Christ and His Congregation." 

Bishop Westcott is therefore not doing more than 
giving Tindale his due when he writes : " He toiled 
faithfully himself, and where he failed he left to those 
who should come alter the secret of success. The 
achievement was not for one but for many ; but he fixed 
the type according to which the later labourers worked. 
His influence decided that our Bible should be popular 
and not literary, speaking in a simple dialect, and that 
so by its simplicitj'it should be endowed with permanence." 
1 Earle, Tht Fialitr nfllu Grtai Bible af is», Inuod. p. ilra. 
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% 3. Estimate of Tindals ss a Translator.— In 
view of a testimony such as that, it is an ungracious task 
to point out wherein Tindale's translations failed, and 
fet it would be idle, of course, to pretend that he fell into 
no mistakes. Many of his renderings are incorrect, 
others are uncouth, others are paraphrases rather than 
translations. Serious faults too are his constant dis- 
regard of connecting particles ("and," "for,'' etc.), his 
n^lect of the Greek article, and his habit of translating 
the same Greek word in different ways in the same sen- 
tence — a habit in which the translators of the Authorised 
Version onfortunately followed him. Thus, to illustrate 
this last point only, all must feel how inferior in force is 
his rendering of Malt. xxi. 41 in the 1534 Teslamenl, 
" He will enielly destroy those aiil persons," to our 
revised " He will misiraily destroy those miseraiU 
men"; or of I Cot. iii. 17, "If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy," to " If any man 
deslroyetk the temple of God, him shall God destroy." 
On the other band, in not a few instances where the 
Authorised Version has introduced an nonecessary change, 
Tindale has kept up the connection of the Greek, is 
" Out ablcness cometh of God, which hath made us ablt 
to minister the new teslamenl" {" stiffkitncy," "aiU" 
Authorised Version), 2 Cor. iii. 5, 6 ; and " About the 
seat were xxiiij seats" ("throne" "seats," Authorised 
Version), Rev. iv. 4. 

No more convincing proof indeed of Tindale's mar- 
vellous care and exactness on the whole can be given 
than the number of places in which the revisers of iBBi 
have gone back to his rendering in preference to those 
adopted in the Authorised Version ; while it must not 
be foi^tten that in many places where they differ, the 
fault lay not with Tindale, but with the inferior Greek 
text with which he had to work. 

Take it all in all, his translation is a noble one, and 
Fuller's eulogy is not exaggerated: "What he under- 
took was to be admired as glorious ; what he performed, 
to be commended as profitable ; wherein he failed, is to 
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be excused as pardonable, and to be scored on the 
account rather of that age, than of the author himself. " 
Or in the eloquent words of Mr, Froude : " The pecaliar 
genius — if such a word maybe permitted — which breathes 
through it — the mingled tenderness and majesty— the 
Saxon simplicity — the preternatural grandeur — un- 
equalled, unapproached, in the attempted improvements 
of modem sdiolars— all are here, and bear the impress 
of the mind of one man, William Tyndal." 
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CHAPTER VII 



1. Early years, 3. Description of Bible of 1535. 3. 
Coverdale as a iranslator. 4. Specimens of transla- 
lion. 5. New edilions. 6. Closing years and death. 

When in 1530 Waiham's Assembly formally condemned 
Itie use of Tindale's New Testament,' all hope of an 
authorised vernacular translation was not thereby de- 
$troye<i. On the contrary, it was at the same time 
distinctly stated that the King had been led la take 
this step lest " the divulging of this Scripture at this 
time in Ihe English tongue " should tend rather to the 
people's "further confusion and destruction than the 
edification of their souls " ; but that he himself would 
have the New Testament " by learned men faithfully 
and purely translated," and so ready to be given forth 
at a more convenient season. It may be questioned 
whether Henry ever really contemplated the fulfilment 
of his promise ; but in any case it was not forgotten by 
others. Towards the close of the same year a singularly 
noble letter was addressed to bim by Hugh Latimer, in 
which the bold reformer called upon the King to im- 
plement his promise "even to-day before to-morrow." 
"And take heed," so he continued, "whose counsels 
your Grace doth take in this matter, that you may do 
that God commandeth, and not that seemeth good in 
your own sight without the Word of God ; that your 
Grace may be found acceptable in His sight, and one of 
the members of His Church ; and, according to the office 
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Ibat he kath cailed your Grace unto, you may be found 
a faithful minister of His gifts, and not a defender of His 
kith ; for He will not huve it defended by man or man's 
power, but by His Word only, by (he which He hath 
evermore defended it, and thai by a way fat above roan's 
power, 01 reason, as all the stories of the Bible make 

To the same end, a few years later, a Convocation 
presided over by Cranmer, the recently-appointed Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, petitioned that " His Majesty 
would vouchsafe to decree that the Sacred Scriptures 
should be translated into the English tongue by certain 
honest and learned men, named for that purpose by His 
Majesty, and should be delivered lo the people according 
to dieir learning." We are not told the lesnlt of this 
petition — possibly, in the then heated and divided state of 
pnbiic opinion, it may never have been presented to the 
King at all ; but, emboldened by its tone, Cranmer set 
about the work of translation himself, dividing the Bible 
into different parts, and soliciting the aid of the most 
learned bishops and others. His project came lo nothing; 
but meanwhile there had been quietly working away on 
the Continent a scholar whose labours were lo have a 
marked influence on the whole future of Bible-lranslation. 
His name was TWiI bh Oorerd&le, and his story, so far 
as bearing upon the subject before us, is quickly told. 

S I- Early Years. — Miles Co<rerdale was bom in 
the year 14SS in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and is 
described as "from his childhood given lo learning, 
wherein he profited much." At a fitting age he was 
attached to the Augustine Monastery at Cambridge, from 
which we find him writing, probably in 1527, to Crom- 
well, into whose good graces he had got : " For now I 
b^in to taste of Holy Scriptures ; now, honour be to 
God ! I am set to the most sweet smell of boly letters." 

Shortly afterwards Coverdale united himself with the 
reforming party, and in consequence, in 1539, had lo 
cross the Channel for safety. According lo Foxe, he 
joined Tindale at Hamburg, "and helped him in the 
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tianslating of the whole live books of Moses. " Opinions 
vary as to bow fai (his statement is to be literally under- 
stood ; there can, however, be little doubt that about 
this time the two scholars did meet, and that Coveidale's 
leal in the work of translation received a fresh impulse. 
The result was seen when in 1534, acting appaienlly on 
the advice of Cromwell, who saw the turn Ihal things 
weie taking, he was ready " to set forth " his tianslalion, 
and on 41I1 October 1535 the first complete printed 
English Bible was issued. For it will be kept in view 
thai Wycliffe's Bible, though complete, was ooly in MS. ; 
and that Tindale's, though printed, was complete ooly 
so lax as the Mew Testament was coticerned. All that wc 
can learn therefore regarding this volume cannot iail to be 
of interest. The astonishing thing is that so much of its 
history is still, to a great extent, matter of conjecture. 

S z. Description of Bible of 1535.— In size 
Coverdale's Bible was a small folio, printed, probably 
at Zurich, in angular black type, fifty-seven tines going 
to each page. The original title ran as follows : — 

"BibUa, The Bible r that is, the Holy Scripture 
of the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe, 



The English printer, however, into whose hands the 
sheets had passed, for some reason substituted a new 
title-page of his own in which att reference to " Douche 
and Latyn" was omitted. He also added several 
extra pages of preliminary matter, including a Dedication 
to the King, couched, according to the custom of the 
times, in terms of most fulsome flattery, and a Prologue 
to the Christian Reader. Both Dedication and Prologue 
were signed by Coverdale. 

The body of the book was divided into sin parts. 
1. Genesis to Deuteronomy. z. Joshua to Esther. 

3. Job to Solomon's Ballads (the Song of Solomon). 

4. Isaiah to Malachl including the apocryphal book of 
Banlch. 5. The Apocrypha omitting the Prayer of 
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Manasseh. 6. The New Testament. Each book was 
accompanied by a sumniaiy of its contents arranged 
according to chapleis,' while a short Preface was 
attached to the Apocrypha, in which the following 
noteworthy words occur ; " But whosoever thou be 
that rcadest Scripture, let the Holy Ghost be thy 
teacher, and let one text expound another unto thee. 
As for such dreams, visions, and dark sentences as be 
hid from thy understanding, commit them unto God, 
and make no articles of tliem ; but let the plain text be 
thy guide, and the Spirit of God (winch is the author 
thereoO shall lead thee in all truth." 

% 3' OoTerdale as a Itanslator.— When we 
pass to the internal character of the version, the first 
point that meets us is the position of Coverdale as a 
translator. Did he, like Tindale, as is sometimes 
asserted, go direct to the original texts, or was his work 
founded on the translations of others? His own iTorda 
leave no doubt as to the answer. For not only have we 
his statement on the original titte-page that he translated 
"out of Douche [German] and Lalyn"; but in his 
Dedication to the King he speaks of having "with a 
clear conscience purely and faithfully translated this out 
of five sundry interpretera "■ — now generally identified 
with Lather, the Zurich Bible, the Vulgate, a Latin 
version by Fagninus, and in all probabitity Tindale, 
It would lie altogether beyond our present purpose to 
attempt to indicate Coverdale's special obligation to each 
of these. But he himself has thrown an interesting side- 
light on his relative dependence which deserves notice. 
In bis Prologue to the Christian Reader, after referring 
to the Latin translations from which he had received 
help, he goes on to speak of "the Dutch interpreters, 

1 The sumnuiy for cxunple of Mall, v, ran : " In this chapter 

lovineSerniDn of Christ on the Mount: Which sermon i; the vtiy 
key 3uU opencth (he undcrstandine into the iaw. In this fiMi 
-i.^_.^^ j„i].. u- preacheth ~^ '*-- "" ' — •^■■"' " — ■ 
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-' muislaughter, wram and anger: of aduhur, 
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whom (because of their singular gifts and special diligcDce 
in the Bible) I have been the more glad lo follow for Ike 
most part^ according as I was required." The GeTmaa 
translations of Luther and the Zurich Bible may thus, 
according to his own admission, be taken as the basis 
of Coverdale's worlc—jt concluuon which the independenl 
examination of his text amply supports. To show this 
in any detail could hardly be of interest to the ordinary 
reader ; but we may dte one or two short passages, 
which will at least give a general idea of the characlei of 
Coverdale's translation. 

§ 4. Specimens of TrauBUtioiL— We begin 

with one, of which Tindale's rendering has already been 
given on p. 34, marking the principal differences from 
it by means of italics. 

DEUT. vi. 4-9 (COVERDALB, 153$) 

Hear, O Israel, the Lx)rd our God is one Lord only. 
And Ihou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all Ihy soul, and with all thy might. And 
these words, which I command thee this day, shalt 
thou lake to heart, and shalt whet (hem upon thy 
children, and shalt talk of them, when thou sUtest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way : 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind ihem for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be a toktn of remembrance before thine 
eyes, and thou shalt write Ihem upon the posts of 
thine bouse, and upon thy gates. 
Our second passage is chosen simply for its famili- 
arity. The italics again indicate the principal variations 
from Tindale (New Testament, 1534). 

Matt. xiii. 3-8 (Coverdale, 1535) 
And He spake many things unlo them in simili- 
tudes, saying : Behold, The sower went forth to sow : 
and as he sowed, some fell by the wayside : Then 
came the fowls, and ate it ap. Some fell upon stony 
■ Tbe iulkt an son. 
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ground, and anon it sprung up, because it had no 
deplh of earth : But when the Sun anse, it caught 
heat : asiS for sv much as it had no root, it withered 
away. Some fell among Iht thoms, and the Iborns 
grew up, and choked it. Scmt fell upon good ground, 
and govt fruit : some an hundred-fold, some sixty- 
fold, some thuty-fold. 

In both these passages, it will be noticed, (he varia- 
tions from Tindale ace fairly numerous, on an average 
about two variations a verse, while, in support of what 
has already been stated, it is important to notice that in 
almost every one of these Coverdale is found to be in 
agreement with Luther. Such a rendering, however, as 
"gave" in Ihe last verse is due, not to the German, but 
the Latin. It is necessary to add that other passages 
would bring out a much closer relation lo Tindale than is 
here indicated.' 

For our third and last specimen of Coverdale's transla- 
tion we may turn to the Prophetical Books, in which he 
had not the benefit of Tindale's guidance. The influence 
of the German translators, more particularly of the 
Zurich Bible, is again unmistakable. 

Isaiah liii. 1-5 <Coverdalb, 1535) 
Bui who givelh credence unto our preaching? Or 
to whom is the arm of the Lord known? He shall 
grow before the Lord like as a branch, and as a root 
in a dry ground. He shall have neither beauty nor 
favour. When we look upon Him, (here shall be no 
fairness : we shall bave no lust unto Him. He shall 
be the most simple and despised of all, which yet 
hath good experience of sorrows and infirmities. We 
shall reckon Him so simple and so vile, that we shall 
hide oar faces from Him. Howbeit {of a Irulh) He 
only taketh away our infirmity, and bearelh our pain : 
> Thui m (he Epistte of St. lames containing loS -wcrtia. Dr. 
Moullon, 10 whom belong the honour of being the linl id point 

diRetence lunouoti to three words only {Hitltty. p. i ■ 1). 
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Yet we shall judge Him, as thoi^h He were plagued 
and cast down of God : nbereas He (not withstanding) 
shull be wounded for our offences, and smitten for our 
wickedness. For the pain of our punishment shall be 
laid upon Him, and with His stripes shall we be bealed. 
Many other interesting particulars regarding Cover- 
dale's tianslalioD might be brought forward if space per- 
mitted, but enough has been said to show that, while 
not an independent translator, he was certainly not a 
mere "proof reader or corrector" of the first English 
Bible. His relation, we have seen, was on the whole 
disdnclly closet to the German versions than to Tindale ; 
but it is obvious that he made careful acd discriminating 
use of the different aids within his reach, and that his 
work, if only for the happy turn which he gives to many 
phrases and sentences, and which is often so slight as at 
iirst sight to be hardly noticeable, possesses undoubted 
original value. " The gentle flow of its English," says 
Dr. Eadie, " Is idiomatic and fresh, though many words 
and phrases are now antiquated,' and it may still be read 
with pleasure in the Psalms of the English Book of 
Common Prayer, of which it is the basis. . . . No little 
of that indefinable quality that gives popular charm to 
our Ei^lish Bible, and has endeared it to so many 
generations, is owing to Coverdale. . . . Tyndale gave 
us the first great outline distinctly and wonderiiilly 
etched, but Coverdale added those mbuter touches which 
soften and harmonize it." 

g 5. New Editions. — Special mention is here made 
of Coverdale's Psalter, but il tnay be well to delay 
consideration of it, until we meet it in its revised form 
in the Great Bible, and in the meantime to notice one 
or two new editions of his Bible as a whole. Thus in 

I From DneofllM9e,"Thereia naiooKTiiacleal G>1u<l"(Jer. 
viii. 19) Coverdale's iTwutation it tunctiiiMi called "The Treacle 
BrtOe." Other exunples an 1 " Ban ii in hir ncbb " (Gen. viiL 11): 
" Brake hilbrane panne" (ludg. \x. cj); " Tbe tbfjish l»dTet save 
in their bene : Tush, (hereunoGod (Pso. liv. 1); " Because iheir 
wyddowei were not inked vpoD in llKdayiiehandreacbinge"<Ac» 
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1537 a. second edition appeared, "imprynted in Sowth- 
warke for James Nycolson," and claiming to have been 
"newly ouersene and corrected." The variations are 
said to be slight and ucimportuit, and the chief interest 
of the edition for us lies in the fact (hat it was the first 
complete Bible printed in England. It contained Ihe 
same Dedication to Henry VIII. as its predecessor had 
done, but "Quene Jane" now takes the place of the 
"dearest just wyfe and most vertuous Pryncesse Queen 
Anne." In the same year Nycolson issued a quarto 
edition, which bore on its title-page the significant 
words, now introduced for the first time, " Set forth 
with the Kynges most gracious licence." 

The following year, 1538, found Coverdale engaged 
in biblical work in Paris, and the fruit was seen in a 
Latin-Engtish Testament, of which in the one year three 
editions were called for. A copy of this Testament, 
preserved in Ihe British Museum, is of interest as having 
been the properly of Queen Elizabeth. It contains the 
following entry in the Queen's own hand: — 
"Amonge good Ihioges 

I prove and finde, (he quie( 

life doth mnche abounde, 

and sure to the contentid 

mynde, (her is no riches 

may be fouode. 

Your lovinge 
maistres 

Elizabeth."! 
§ 6. (nosing Yeats and Death,— We shall return 
to Coverdale again as a translator in connection with the 
story of the Great Bible, but may briefly summarise here 
the closing incidents of his life. He was in England 
apparently in 1539, bu(, after the death of Cromwell 
on the scaffold in July 1540, returned to Germany, 
living first at Tubingen and afterwards at Bergiabem, 
where he is spoken of as " of very great service in pro- 
1 Dote, Old Biilis, pp. 95.6. 
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moting the Scriptnral benefit of those persons in the lower 
ranks of life who are anxious for (he truth, and inflamed 
with leal and desire of obeying the will of God."' 

In 1548 he came tiaclt to Eneland, and three years 
later was made Bishop of Exeter during Edward VI. 's 
Te^ ; but on Mary's accession was deprived of his see. 
He had again to go into exile, visiting among othei places 
Geneva. After his return he held the living of St. 
Magnus the Martyr in London ; but lost (his in the 
beginning of EIizBt>e(h's reign, apparently because he 
would not obey the Act of Uniformity. He still preached 
however occasionally, and evidently with great accept- 
ance, for, according to (he chronicler, " many people 
ran after Father Coverdale," coming even "to his house 
to ask where he would preach the next Lord's Day," 
when he tried to keep i( secret He died in February 
1569 at the age of eighty-one years. 

Covetdale's character differed in many respects from 
that of his great predecessor Tindale. He had not the 
latter': sturdy independence, nor was the work of trans- 
lation with him, as with Tindale, a consuming passion 
that had to be obeyed. On the contrary, as he tells ds 
himself in his Prol<^e, "it was neither my labour nor 
desire, to have this work put in my hand," bat "when 
I was instantly required, though I could not do so well 
as I would, 1 thought i( yet my duty (o do my best, 
and (hat with a good will." 

He has been described as "an honest and well-mean- 
ing, but a very ordinary plodding sort of man, like whom 
there can be ten thousand found any day in London, 
with no remarkable ability for eilher good or evil." 
" But," as Dr. Eadie, who quotes (his testimony, remarks, 
" whatever his ability, Coverdale did his own work when 
none of the ' ten thousand ' thought of attempting it ; 
and though his talen( was certainly not transcendent, it 
qualified him to be Che first to give a whole Bible to the 
English people, and to edit the Great Bible, which for 
so many years occupied a high place," 

1 Quoted in Mombetl, Enslith Vinim! o/tht Bibli. p. i6ci. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



I. "John Rogers alias Matthew." a. Matthew's Bible. 
3. Notes and Concordance. 4. The first Authorised 
Vetsion. 5- Martyrdom of Rogers. 6. Taverner'a 
Bible. 

The English people had waited long before a complete 
copy of the Scriptntes in English was placed in their 
haiids ; but now, thanks to the noble example of Tin. 
dale and Coverdale, translation was to follow translation 
in rapid succession. It may not be out of place there- 
fore to refer here to some notds of the latter on the ad- 
vantage of many versions. " Divers translations," so he 
writes, " understand one another and that in the head 
articles and ground of out most blessed faith, though Ihey 
use sundry wortls. Therefore methink we have great 
occasion to give Ihanlts unto God, that He hath opened 
unto His church the gift of interpretation and of printing, 
and that there are now at this time so many which with 
such diligence and faithfulness interpret the Scripture to 
the honour of God and edifying of His people," And 
then after referring to his own translation he continues : 
"If thiH] (reader) hast knowledge therefore to judge 
where any fault is made, I doubt not but thou will help 
to amend it, if love be joined with thy knowledge. How- 
belt whereinsoever I can perceive by myself or by (he 
information of other that I have failed (as il is no wonder) 
I shall now by the help of God overlook it better and 

We have seen already something of Coverdale's own 
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efforts in the work of revision. Anotlier worker in the 
same field now appears. 

§ I. "John Rogers alias Hatthew." In i537> 

the very year of Coverdale's own second edition, a Bible 
was issued with the title : — 

" The Byble, which is all the holy Scripture ! In 

whych are contained the Olde and Newe Testament 

truly and purely translated into Englysh by Thomas 

Matthew." 

This is followed by a verse from Isaiah i. ; "Hearcken 
to ye heauens and thoii earth geaue eare : for the I-orde 
speaketh," and the note, "M,D,xxxvii, Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lycece." The place of 
printing is not mentioned, though it is now believed to 
have been Antwerp, and the whole queslion of author- 
ship is still to a certain extent uncertain. For while 
the Dedication to Henry VIII. again bears Ihe signature 
of Thomas Matthew, this is followed by a brief "Ex- 
hortacyon lo the sludye of the holy Scripture," signed 
with the initials I. R., generally supposed to stand for 
John Refers, the proto-maityi in the Marian persecutions- 
Opinions differ as to whether in Matthew and Rogers 
we are Co see one person or two ; but on the whole, in 
our otherwise complete ignorance r^arding Matthew, 
and looking to the fact that in the official sentence pro- 
nounced against him, Rogers is distinctly referred to as 
"John Rogers, otherwise called Matthew," we are war- 
ranted in concluding that we have here two different 
designations of the same person. The alias may, as Foxe 
suggests, have been adopted by Rogers for prudential 
motives lo hide his connection with Tindale. 

g 2. Matthew's Bible.— The circumstances attend- 
ing this connection we owe to the same authority. Rogers, 
so Foxe tells us, who had been educated at Cambiii^, 
where " he was profitably exercised in learning," after 
filling various posts in this countiy, was in 1534 
appointed Chaplain to the Merchant Adventurers at 
Antwerp. Both Tindale and Coverdale happened lo 
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be there at the same lime, and " in conferriog with them 
OD the Scriptures, he came to a great knowledge in the 
gospel of God . . . and joined himself with them in 
that painful [difficult] and most profitable labour of 
Itanslating the Bible into the English tongue." If 
we are to lake these words literally, we must think of 
the three men as all engaged together in the one work 
of translation and revision, the results of which Rogers 
afterwards gave to the world. But possibly Foxe's 
words are not more than a loose way of indicating the 
extent to which Rogers availed himself of (he labours of 
his two predecessors. For the slightest examination of 
his version proves that in the Pentateuch he has almost 
literally followed Tindale's published translation, and in 
the New Testament the same writer's Testament of 1535; 
while the Old Testament books from Ezra to Malachi 
are equally closely taken from Coverdale. 

There remains only the section from Joshua to 
Chronicles, which is evidently nol Coverdale's, and the 
question may be asked. Have we here then R<^rs' own 
work, or can we again trace the hand of Tindale ? The 
latter alternative is now generally accepted. It will be 
remembered that when Tindale was in prison he made 
a special request for his Hebrew Bible and Dictionary 
for the purpose, there is good reason to believe, of 
completing his translation of the Old Testament He 
was not able to accomplish that ; but the coincidences in 
maltei and manner of translation between this section of 
Matthew's Bible and Tindale's Penlaleuch are such as 
to render it more than probable that we have here 
Tindale's unfinished work. What more natural than 
that the translator, seeing his own death approaching, 
should have handed over all he had been able to 
accomplish to his friend Rogers to make what nse of 
it he could ? We may thus accept almost literally the 
statement quoted by Lewis regarding this edition that 
" to the end of the Book of Chronicles it is Tyndal's 
translation, and from thence to Ihe end of the Apocrypha, 
Coverdale's, and Ihal the whole New Testament is 
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dale's. 

It is right, however, to add that if R<^ra is thus 
reduced to the position simply of an editor, he did his 
work carefiilly and well. Thus in the Psalter he introduced 
various readings in the mai^n, besides accommodating 
the numbering of the Psalms to the Hebrew division. 
In Psalm xiv. he omitted certain spurious verses 
introduced by Coverdale, and in Psalm cxix. headed 
the different sections by the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet ; while his scholarship was fiirther proved by 
the explanation of various technical terms. This, for 
example, is what he has to say regarding the word Selah 
which so often puzzles readers of the Psalms : " This 
word, after Rabbi Kimchi, was a sign or token of lifting 
up the voice, and also a monition and advertisement to 
enforce the thought and mind earnestly lo give heed to 
the meaning of the verse unto which it is added. Some 
will that it signify perpetually or verily." 

§ 3. Notes and OoncOTdance.— It is in his Notes 

indeed that the most chatacterislic feature of Rogers' 

work is found. They are very numerous, and of ail 

hinds, as the following notes on Deut. t. will show. 

Deut. i. 6, " Horeb and Sinai are both one." 

Dent. i. 21 {" Before riee").— "That U, at Thy 

Commandm ent. " 

Deut. i. 25 (" But were disobedient"). — " The 

people, being unfaithfiil, would not go unto the 

land promised." 

Deut. i. 27 ("^o/^/iaj").— "God is said lohate 

a man when He puttelh him forth of His heart, and 

giveth him not of His grace. Psal. v, b and six. 

b." 

Deut. i. 43 {"Ye would not hear"). — " Here thou 

1 HUlotyo/Iki E>v!lthTramlali,>Hi«fllie Biblt.p. loj. Th* 

Cunrible tiad not translated, and whuzh may Ihere^ beui down 
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seest the very image of us that live in this most peril- 
ous time, for even we likewise, where God's word is, 
there believe we not ; and where it is not, there be 
we bold." 

Or to select one oi two examples from the New 
Testament. 

Matt. i. l8 (" Christ").— "\t\ Hebr. Messiah: It 
signifieth anoinled. Jesus Christ, then, is the earnest 
and pledge of God's promise, by whom the grace and 
favour of God is promised to us with the Holy 
Ghost, which illumineth, lighleth, reneweth our 
hearts to lullii the taw." 

Johnv, !i{" Slaughia- house ").—"T\te Greek hath 
shiep house, a place where they killed the beasts that 
were offered." 

Jas. iL 24 ("/»rfj/forf").— "You see then that 

of deeds a man is justified, that is, is declared just, 

is openly known lo be righteous, like as by the fruits 

the good tree is known for good. Otherwise may not 

this sentence be inlerpreled. . . ." 

R<^ei3' Protestantism is still more clearly seen in 

other places, as when he declares that reward. Matt. v. 

12, " is given to men for their work, but i( is not due to 

the work," or describes faith. Matt. ix. 2, as "the 

righteousness of a Christian man, which setteth at peace 

the conscience, and receiveth the heritage everlasting." > 

Along with his notes, Rogers adds to the usefulness 

of his work by generally prefixing a heading to each 

chapter. The Apocryphal books are introduced by a 

Preface translated from Olivetan's French Bible ; and in 

the New Testament Tindale's Prologue to the Epistie to 

the Romans is reprinted. Amongst the preliminary 

matter there is also, again from Olivetan, a " Table of 

oriflDaL edition prcArved in the library of the Blitiah and Foreien 
Bible Sodety. Fat not only i& llw sacred volume itielF in > sadly 
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the piincipal matteis CDntained in the Bible. " For ex- 
ample, under the word ' ' Advocate " the remark is made : 
"Nole thit I find not in all theBible this word advocate, 
but only in I John ii. a, in the which place is said that 
Christ is our advocate towaid the Father." The Table 
(bus formed a kind of Concordanct, and in say case it is 
interesting to know that Trom the study of Matthew's 
Bible the liisl Englifih CoQCocdaoce sprang. 

It was the work of Marbeck, one of the organists of 
St George's, Windsor. Too poor to buy a copy of the 
new version foi himself, he borrowed one from amongst 
his friends, and began to copy it out " on ^r great 
paper." He had got ns fat as the beginning of Joshua 
when, according to his own account, " my friend. Master 
Turner, chanced to steal upon me unawares, and seeing 
me writing out the Bible, asked me what I meant 
thereby. And when I told him Ihe cause: 'Tushl' 
said he, 'thou goest about a vain and tedious labour. 
But this were a pro5lable work for thee, to set out a 
Concordance in English.' 'A Concordance,' said I, 
' what is that ? ' Then he told me it was a book to find 
out any word in the whole Bible by the letter, and 
that there was such an one in Latin already," Marbeck 
accordingly borrowed a Latin Concordance and set to 
work, and, though he narrowly escaped martyrdom for 
his pains, he was able to bring out the completed work 
in 1550 with the title: "A Concordance, that is to saie, 
a Worke wherein, by the ordre of the letters A, B, C, 
ye male redely find any word conleigned in the whole 
Bible, so often as it is Iheie expressed ot mentioned." 

g 4; The first Aatliorised Version.— Apart from 
other interesting associations, Matthew's Bible has one 
special claim upon our attention. On its title-page. It 
will be temembeied, it bore the words, " Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lycece, " and may thus be re- 
garded as the fint autharised version of the sacred 
Scriptures.' This came about as fallows, No sooner 

' In Ihi> same year of 1537 ihe royal license was obtained for Ihe 
■ecoad edition of Coieidali s Bible, See abon, p, 5;. 
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had it been published Chan Cranmei forwarded a copy to 
Cromwell with a letter in which he spoke of the book as 
"very well done," and that as faros the translation went 
he liked it "belter than any other translation heretofore 
made." He then urged Cromwell to show the book to 
the King and obtain from him a "license that the same 
may be sold and read of every person, without danger of 
any act, proclamatioo, or ordinance heretofore granted 
to (he contrary, until such time that we, the Bishops, 
shall set forth a better translation — which t think will 
not be till a day after Doomsday." That Henry should 
grant this request was almost more than Crannier could 
have dared to hope ; for the King could not but know 
that a large part of the Bible was that very version 
of Tindale's he had already condemned more than 
once. But, whatever the reason, Henry yielded, and so 
it came about that "by Cranmer's petition, by Cnim well's 
influence, and by Henry's authority, without any formal 
ecclesiastical decision, the book was given (o (he English 
people, which is the foundation of the text of our present 
Bible. From Matthew's Bible — itself a combination of 
the labours of Tyndale and Coverdale — all later revisions 
have been successively formed."' We shall see this 
more clearly in the pages that follow. In the meantime 
we have to notice the fate of the man by whom the 
Bible was produced. 

§ s- Martyidtan of Eogers.— In the troublous 
times of Queen Mary's reign, so prominent a Protestant 
leader as Rogers could hardly expect to escape, and 
accordingly in August 1553 he was ordered by the 
Council to remain in his own house as a prisoner- 
Later, through the intervention) of Bonner, he was re- 
moved to Newgale, where he was detained among thieves 
and murderers for nearly eighteen months, when he was 
brought up for examination before Lord Chancellor 
Gardiner. No direct mention of his publication of the 
Scriptures seems to have occarred in the chai^ against 
bim ; but the cue with which Gardiner in passint 
■ Wmcot, HUiery, p. 73. 
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sentence no less than three times named " Kogeis othei- 
WLse called Matthew " may have been intended to point 
[o the version called b; bis name. In any case his 
doom was fixed. On the morning of Monday 4th 
February 15SS he was suddenly awakened and told to 
prepare himself for the fire. He received the news 
with perfect calmness, and, after being "degraded " by 
Bonner, proceeded lowarda Sraithfield, repealing the Jlst 
Psalm by the way, " all the people wonderfully rejoicbg 
at his constancy, with great praises and thanks to God 
for it." His last words, as the flames enveloped him, 
were, " Lord, receive my spirit." " He was," says Foxe, 
" the first martyr of all the blessed company that suffered 
in Queen Maiy's time at the fire" and " constantly and 
cheerfully took his death with wonderful patience in the 
defence of Christ's gospel." 

g 6. Tavemer'S Bible.— Before parting from 
Refers it may be well to notice here another Bible, 
which was closely connected with his version. It was 
the work of one Richard Taverner, and bears traces 
throughout of his orig^al and somewhat quaint per- 
sonality. In his early years Taverner was connected 
with Cardinal College, Oxford, and along with certain 
other young men was imprisoned in the Collt^e 
cellar for reading Tindale's New Testament. He owed 
his release, it is said, to bis skill in music He after- 
wards went to the Inner Temple in London, "where 
his humour was to quote the law in Greek when he 
read anything thereof." In 1534 he was taken into the 
attendance of Cromwell, by wliom he was promoted 
a few years later to be Clerk of the Signet to Henry 
VIII. During the reign of Henry's successor, Taverner, 
though a layman, received a license to preach, and a 
curious description has been preserved of his appearing 
in the putpil of St. Maiy's, Oxford, with a gold chain 
about his neck, and a sword by his side. His sermon, 
if we may judge from its opening words, can hardly 
have tended greatly to edification : " Arriving at the 
Mount of St. Maiy's, in the stony stage where I now 
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Stand, I have brought ;ou some litie biscuits, baked in 
the oven of cimrity, and cuefully conserved for the 
chickens of the church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and 
the sweet swallows of salvation. " 

Tavemer's translation, undertaken apparently at the 
instigation of Cromneli, was published in 1539, and bore 
to be " newly rec<:^ised with great diligence alter most 
faythfiil exemplars." The preliminary maiter was practi- 
cally the same as in Matthew's Bible, but there was a new 
Dedication to the King in much better taste. " This one 
thing," he says, " I dare full well affirm, that among all 
your Majesty's deservings . . . your Highness never did 
anything more acceptable unio God, more profitable unto 
the advancement of true Christianity, more displeasant to 
the enemies of the same, and also toyour Grace's enemies, 
than when your Majesty licensed and willed the most 
sacred Bible, containing the unspotted and lively word of 
God, to he in the English tongue set forth to your High- 
ness's subjects." 

The changes which Taverner introduces in the Old 
Testament, mostly from the Vulgate, call for no special 
remark ; others in (he New Testament are significant, as 
when he gives its liill force to the deRnite article in John 
i. 9, 21, "That was tki true light," "Art thou tht 
prophet?" {" a true light," "a prophet," Tind. 1534). 
As a rule, however, Tavemer's corrections are due not so 
much to textual considerations, as to the desire to give 
more pointed forcible renderings. Thus in Matt. xiii. 41 
he tulititutes " griefe " for " things that offend " ; in xxi. 
17 "lodged" for "had his abiding"; and in xxii. ij 
"had never a word to say," for " was even speechless." 
In these last two chapters Dr. Moulton linds in all about 
forty variations, of which one -third are retained in 
the Authorised Version ; but the general influence of 
Tavemer's Bible on subsequent versions cannot be said 
to have been great, and we must pass on to the Great 
Bibl6, which was to succeed Matthew's as the author- 
ised version for a period of nearly thirty years. 

s Cooolc 
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CHAPTER IX 



, Origin of the Greal Bible, a. Title and Title-page, 
3. Trajisladon and text. 4. The Psaller. 5. New 
editions. 6. Reception in England, 7. Instances 



I I. Origia of the Great Bible.— Although Henry 
VIII. had permitted both Matthew's and Coverdale's 
Bibles of IS37 to be set forth with his " most gracious 
license." we must not therefore regard the King as an 
ardent advocate on Ihetr behalf. Anf credit in this direc- 
tion must rather be given to his great minister Thomas 
Cromwell, who, since his patronage of Coverdale in the 
early days of his career, had proved himself the steady 
friend of Bible-translation. But with neither of these ver- 
sions was Cromwell yet satisfied. Matthew's was disfigured 
by its objectionable notes ; while Coverdale's transla- 
tion had been proved in many respects unsatisfactory. 
Accordingly early in 1538 he applied to Coverdale to 
undertake a wholly new revision, using Matthew's Bible 
as his basis. It says much for the nobility of Coverdaie's 
spirit that he showed no signs of resentment at his own 
previous work being thus set aside, but at once along 
with one Grafton proceeded to Paris, where it had been 
determined tliat the new edition should be brought out. 
By means of a letter from Heniy, a special license for 
the printing was obtained from the King of France, and 
on 23rd June 1538 the two editors were able to write to 
Cromwell ; " We be entered into yout work of the Bible, 
whereof (according to our most bounden duty) we have 
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here sent unto your lordship two enumples, one in 
poichmenl, wherein we intend to print one foi the King's 
grace, and another for youi lordship, and the second in 
paper, whereof all the rest shall be made." From time 
to time similar notices showing the progress of the work 
were sent, and in view of the opposition with which it 
was "daily threatened" notwithstanding the King's 
license, care was taken (o dispatch the sheets as fast 
as possible, when ready, to England. The prudence of 
this step was justified, for just as the whole work was 
approaching completion the Inquisitor-General stepped 
in, forbade the printing, and seized the remaining sheets. 
Coverdaie and Grafton escaped 10 England, txit shortly 
afterwards, encouraged by Cromwell, made bold to 
return and convey the presses, types, and workmen to 
London. And as "four great dry vats-full" of the 
precious sheets were also recovered from a haberdasher lo 
whom, instead of being burned, they had been sold "lolap 
his caps in," the work was soon finished, and in April 
1539 the Bible — hereafter (o be known as the Great 
Bibl9 — wss issued from the press. 

% 2. Title and Title-page.— The volume was a 
large folio — hence its name — and the title of the first 
edition ran as follows : — 

" The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the con- 
tent of all the holy scripture, bothe of ye olde and 
newe testament truly translated after theveryte of the 
Hebrue and Greke lextes, by ye dylygent studye of 
dfuerse excellent learned men eipert in the forsayde 

Surrounding this title was an elaborate and curious 
design, said lo have been the work of Holbein. At 
the top of the page Christ is depicted in the clouds 
of heaven. His arms are outstretched, and two scrolls 
proceed out of His moulh. On one appeara the in- 
scription in Latin; "The word which goeth forth 
from Me shall not return to Me empty, but shall 
accomplish whatsoever I will have done." The other 
is. addressed to Henry who is represented as kneel- 
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ing bare-headed, and runs : " I have found Me a man 
after Mine own heart, who shall falfil all My will." 
To Ihis Henry makes answer : " Thy word is a lantern 
unto my feel." The King, now seated on his Ihrone, is 
himself the central figure in the next part of the page. 
He is engaged in handing "the Word of God" lo 
Cranmer and other clergy on his right hand, and lo 
Cromwell' and other lay-peers on his left. To the 
former his address is : " These things command and 
teach " ! to the latter : " Judge righteously ; ye shall hear 
the small as well as the great." While a third scroll 
bears the words: "I make a decree that in all my 
Empire and Kingdom men should tremble and fear 
before the living God. Dan. vi." Below this again 
Cranmer and Cromwell are distributing the Bible, and at 
the bottom of the page a preacher harangues a crowd 
from a pulpit in the open air, beginning: "I exhort 
therefore that first of all supplications, prayers, thanks- 
givings be made for all men, for Kings, " At the mention 
of kings all shout in Latin, the children who know no 
Latin in English, "God save the King." 

From an historical point of view, it will be seen, this 
page is most interesting. It represents in the clearest 
manner what was believed to be Henry's altitude to the 
new undertaking ; while theconlenta of the top compart- 
ment, and the Latin imprint at the end of the volume, 
' ' This is the Lord's doing," alike testily to Ihe truly 
devout and grateful spirit of ils promoters. The other 
preliminary matter calls for no special remark ; but it 
may be noted thai, like Matthew's Bible, the Great Bible 
is divided into five parts, and that the fourth part, con- 
taining the Apociypha, is strangely described as "The 
Bookes of Hagiographa," a name usually applied to a 
wholly ditTerenl set of books, those namely in the Old 
Testament which are not comprehended under " the 
Law " or " the Prophets," such as Job, the Psalms, etc. 
1 After Cmmwetri fall, the shield il hit feet on which hii coal of 
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g 3- TtaiulBition and Text. — The translation of the 
Great BiblewasbasedonMatthew'EBibleori537i but the 
whole was eubjecied by Coverdale to a careful revision, 
with the aid principally of Miinster'a Hebrew-Latin 
version in the Old Testament, and of the Vulgate and 
Erasmus in the New, Thus it is to Miinster's influ- 
ence that we owe such changes in Psa. ixiii. as " paths 
of righteousness " for " way of righteousness" ; " through 
the valley of the shadow" for "in the valley of the 
shadow" ! and "I will dwell in the house" for "that I 
may dwell in the house" ; all of which have kept their 
place in the Authorised Version. In the New Testament 
(he authority of Erasmus has clearly made itself felt in 
"bom from above" for "bom anew" in John iii, 3, 
and, unfortunately, in "one fold" for "one flock" in 
John x. t6, as Uie following short extract will show. 
The original spelling is preserved, and the differences 
litom Tindole (1534) indicated by italics. 

John X. 14-16 (Great Bible, 1539) 
I am the good shepeheerd and knowe my ihtpt, 
and am knowen of myne. As my father knoweth 
me, euen so know I also my father. And I geue my 
lyfe for the shepe : and other shepe I haue, which are 
not of this fold. Them also must I bring, tmd they 
shall heare my toyce, and ther shall be ottt/BlA and 
one shepeherde. 

If, however, the translation of the Great Bible 
presents few important variations, its text exhibits one 
very characteristic feature. In preparing the work 
Coverdale had carefully noted such diversities of readings 
as he came across, and many of them, particularly from 
the Vulgate, he afterwards incorporated in the text, dis- 
tingaishing them, however, from Ihe original by paren- 
theses and difference of type. The following are ex- 
.opl« ;- 

Josh. ii. II, "As we heard these things (we ivc 
Kna afnid aod) our hearts did faint. " 
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Job xiv. 6, " He may lest (a little) uotil his day 

Isaiah ■A. I, " Comfort my people (Oye propbHs)." 

Luke xvii. 36 (" Two in the field, the one shall be le- 
ceind, und Itae other forsaken "). 

Luke xxiv. 36, " Peace be nnto you (It is I, fear 
not)." 

Gal. V. 13, "But by love (oTtbe Sinrii) serfe one 
another. " 

Col. iii. 25, " Neither is there any respect of 
persons (with God)." 

Coverdale had also blended to insert "certain godly 
annotations " at the end to explain " the dark places of 
the text " ; but for want of sufficient leisure the Bible 
had lo be published without them, and Ihey were never 
after waj-ds added. 

g 4. The Psalter.—Attention has already been 
drawn to the fact that the version of the Psalms which 
appears ta the English Prayer-Book is different from that 
in our ordinary Bibles, and the explanation, according 
to a note in the former, is that its Psalter follows "the 
Translation of the great English Bible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth, and Edward 
the Sixth." As a matter of fact, when in l66z the rest 
of the Scriptural passages in the Prayer-Book were 
altered according to the A.V. it was found impossible to 
make any change- in the Psalter. The familiarity that 
had grown up round a pari of the Bible so much in use 
had doubtless much to do with this, and in addition it 
was urged that its language was " more smooth and lit 
for song." 

As to the melodiousness and rhythmical beauty of the 
Great Bible Psalter, there cannot indeed be two opinions, 
as any one by means of the Prayer-Book may easily verify 
for himself.' Beside its smoothly-flowing sentences so 
high an authority as Dr. Scrivener pronounces our 

1 It iril] be kepi in view, however, that a number of slight varU- 
tiooi fton the Greu Bible have crept into the Piayer-B^ venion. 
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present version "prosaic" and "spiritless"; while in 
its ' ' incomparable tenderness and sweetness " Bishop 
Westcolt claims (o find the translator's own gentle spirit 
leBected, "full of humility and lore . . . and therefore 
best in harmony with the tenor of our own daily lives." 

Apart, however, from its devotional use, the inferiority 
of Coveidile's version as a translation must at once be 
conceded. For not only are its renderings often inac- 
curate, but there is frequently a redundancy about them 
which deprives them of much of their force. The follow, 
ing examples of the two veisions may be submitted for 
comparison in this respect. 

The Great Bible, 1539 The A.V. 1611 

Psa. xl». 5, "Good luck hav* "And in thy majesty ride 

Ihou irilh thioe honour, ride od pro"P«n>ns1y tl««use of Irath 
because of the noid of Iruih, of and meclciTeu and righleoiu- 

Ph. UviiL 6, "He is the God " God Kiieth the solitary in 



labour tbu ye rix up early, and 


early, to sit up late, 


take DO rest, but eat Ihe bread of 


bread of sorrow,:^ 




givetb Hia beloved, 


pleaselh Hin., He givetb it in 





The additions to the text, to which reference has 
already been made, are specially nttmerous in the Psalms, 
and some of them are very interesting. Thus in Fsa. 
xiv. three whole new verses are introduced after what 
is ver. 3 in our A.V., with the view apparently of 
bringing it into harmony with the quotation in Rom. iii. 
10-18, which SI. Paul has evidently brought together 
fiom different sources. In Psa. xxix. after the opening 
words there is inserted the clause, " Bring young rams 
unto the Lord" ; and in Psa. cxxxii. 4 we have the ad- 
ditiona] particular, "neither the temples of my head to 
take any rest." 
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8 5- New Editions.— On I4lh November 1539 
Cromwell received from the King a patent conferring 
on him Ihe sole powei of licensing ihe printing and pub- 
lication of English Bibles for the next five years ; and 
on the same day, by a strange coincidence, he had a 
letter from Cranraer asking whether the royal approval 
had been obtained for a Preface which he, the Arch- 
bishop, had written for a new edition of the Great Bible. 
Early in the following year this new edition, which from 
the Preface is often called Crasmer'B Bible,' was pub- 
lished, and to it the story told by Fulke is in all prob- 
ability to be referred. The Bible had beeo commitled by 
the King to "divers bishops of that time to peruse," 
and on their being asked what was their judgment of the 
translation, they answered that Ihete were many faults 
therein. "Well," said the King, "but are there any 
heresies maintained thereby?" They replied that there 
were none that they could find, "If there be no 
heresies," said the King, "then, in God's name, let it 
go abroad among our people. " 

Cranmer's Preface is a vigorous piece oF writing, in 
which the Archbishop speaks of " the largeness and 
utility of the Scripture, how it containeth fruitful instruc- 
tion and erudition for every man," and bow in consequence 
" it is convenient and good for the Scriptures 10 be read 
of all sorts and kinds of people, and in the vulgar tongue." 
Only, he continues, let men see to it how they read. 
" Every man that cometh to the reading of This Holy 
Book ought to bring with him first and foremost this fear 
of Almighty God ; and then, next, a firm and stable pur- 
pose to reform his own self according thereunto ; and so to 
continue, proceed, and prosper, from time to time ; show- 
ing himself to be a sober and fruitful hearer and learner." 

As regards text, Cranmer's edition was a revision of 
the Great Bible of 1539, as it had been of Matthew's 
Bible of 1537 i but it is unnecessary here to define further 
the changes introduced either in it, or in the five sab- 
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isn ediiion is also smnclima called Cnnni 
le Archbishop had nothing special to do. 
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sequent editions which followed rapidlj within tte next 
eighteen months.' It is more important foi our present 
purpose to notice what an impetus must have been given 
to Bible sludf by Ihe appearance of [hese seven splendid 
folios, commended as Ihey were by the King's direct sanc- 
tion, and vigorously supported by the most influential 
men in Ihe land. 

% 6. Reception in England.— The statement just 
made admits of easy proof. No sooner had the first 
edition of the Great Bible been issued in 1539 than 
Cromwell, as the King's vicegerent, issued ceriain in. 
junctions to the clergy requiring them to provide without 
delay "one boke of the whole Bible of the largest vol- 
ume in Englyshe," to be set up in the churches, the cost 
to be divided between themselves and their parishioners ; 
and enjoining ihem to " expresslye provoke, stere [stir], 
and exhorte every parsone [person] to rede the same, as 
that whyche ys the verye lively worde of God." What- 
ever the clergy may have thought,' Ihe opportunity thus 
afforded was gladly taken advantage of by the people, 
and it must have been a pleasing sight in the aisle of 
some country church to see the little group gathered 
round the Great Bible,' from which some one more edu-- 
cated than the rest read aloud. Even Bonner, who 
under Queen Maty was to gain such unenviable notoriety 
as a, persecutor, actually set up six Bibles for the common 
good in Old St. Paul's. » 

' SltanH IQ &ay, Qn« of Ilic» bcai^ (0 be " ouenene " by i» less 
m penon ihaa Tlruale't untiring foe Cmhbert Tmutal, now Bishop 
of Durham. 

3 With ittavwx 10 this ot a sinubr proclamaliDii in Ihe pre. 
vious year, Sirype itlls us: "The paraonj, vicBTS, and turalesdid 
read confusedly the Word of God and the Klne'j injunction, bleJy 
Kt forth, and commanded by Ihcm to be read : humDiuig and hawk- 
ing ibereat, that almost no man could understand the meaning of Ihe 

"Every one that could," uys the same writer, ''bought ihe book, 

pose. And even Utile boys flocked among the rest 10 hear portKms 
of the holy Scriptures read." See Nitlsrical Aaount prAici to 
fiagster's tiexapia, 'p. 60. 

^ The reading of one of these Bibles by John Porter, "a fmh 
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% 1- Instances of Intolerance.— We must not, 
however, imagine (liaC this open reading of the Bible was 
everywhere viewed with favour. Thus, as an instance 
of domestic intolerance, Stiype relates an affecting sloty 
of one William Maiden, of Chelmsford, a tad of fifteen, 
who was accustomed to join a few poor men in the read- 
ing of the New Testament "at the lower end of the 
church" on Sundays. His father, a zealous Romanist, 
fetched him away again and again, but the boy, undaunted 
and determined to become acquainted with the Word of 
God, procured a Testament for himself and to "conceal 
it, laid it under the bed'Straw, and read it at convenient 
times." One night in a conversation with his moiher he 
declared that kneeling before the crucifix was a breach 
of the commandment, ' ' Thou shalt not make any graven 
image, nor bow down to it, nor worship it," which, com- 
ing to ihe ears of his father, he diagged his son from the 
bed, and whipped him unmetcifully. "And when the 
young man bore this beatic^, as he related, with a kind 
of joy, considering it was for Christ's sake, and shed not 
a tear, his father, seeing that was more enraged, and ran 
down and fetched a halter, and put it about his neck, 
saying he would hang him." 

Many more interesting particulars of the time might 
be given, but we have space only to mention one or two 
in connection with our own Scottish history. They will 
be found at length in Dr. Eadie's valuable work, Tht 
English Bible. Thus he tells us that the enmity of the 
popish ecclesiastics in the north against the English 
Scriptures was very strong, and that Cardinal Beaton 
bad a list of intended victims, to the number of mote 
than a hundred of the nobility and gentry, because, in 
the words of the English ambassador, they were "gentle- 
men all well-minded to God'a Word." The King could 
not stand even the sight of the list ; but through the 
influence of Beaton live persons were burned on the 
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Castle Hill of Edbbui^h on ibe ist Match 153% for 
appai^ntly no other crime than that they "did not 
hesitate to stud}' the books both of the Old and New 
Testament, " Al the triai of one of Ihein, Dean Thomas 
Forrest, Vicar of Dollar, it was brooght forward against 
him~-as apparently a dangerous innovation I — that he 
preached out of the Scripture, and committed every day 
three chapters to roemoty ; and further, that he taught 
his parishioners to say the Paternoster, the Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments in English, " which is contrary 
to our Acts, that they should know what they say." 
When in viodication Forrest quoted the declaration of 
the Apostle that " he would rather speak five words with 
the understanding, than ten thousand in an nnltiMwn 
tongue," he was challenged by his interrc^alors, "Where 
roundest thou that ? " " In my book here, in xay 
sleeve," was his reply. Immediately it was plucked 
out, and his accuser exclaimed : " Behold, sirs, he has 
the book of heresy in his sleeve that has made all the 
din and play in our Kirk." It was at (his trial that the 
Bishop of Dunkeld merrily exclaimed : " I thank God 
that I nefer knew what the Old or New Testament 

This deplorable stale of matters was not, however, 
long allowed to continue. On the lllh of March 1543 
it was proposed in the Farllament meeting at Edinbui^h, 
that " all the lieges in this realm may read the Scriptures 
in our native tongue." All efforts at opposition or 
compromise were in vain — ihoagh the Dean of Restalrig 
"long repugned," and certain "old bosses along with 
him"— -and proclamation was made al the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh, that every man was free (o read " the 
Scriptures in his own or the English tongue." That the 
nation as a whole gladly availed itself of this liberty is 
clear from John Knox's words, twenty^five years later, 
describing the effects of the Act -. " This was no small 
victory of Chiist Jesus, lighting against the conjured 
enemies of His verity : not small comfort to such as 
before were bolden in such bondage that Ihey durst not 
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hive read the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Cammuidmeats, 
nor Articles of their faith in the English tongue, but 
they should have been accused of heresy. There might 
have been seen the Bible lying almost upon every gentle- 
man's table. The New Testament was borne about in 
many men's bands." 
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CHAPTER X 



1. Events from 1541-15S7. a. Whiltinghani's Testament 
°' 1557- 3' The Genevan Bible of 1560. 4. Mar- 
g^inal Notes, 5. Popularity of the Genevan Bible 
6. The Bassandyne Bible. 

S I. Brents from 1541-1557.— For some years after 
the publication of the Great Bible there was a lime of 
suspense in the external history of our English Bible. 
No new versions appeared, a proposed revision by the 
Bishops falling through, owing to Gardiner's pressing the 
retention of so many Latin words in the text that it 
would have been practically unintelligible. Nor, which 
is far more serious, were the older versions left undis- 
turbed. In 1543 Parliament passed an Act for the 
"Advancement of True Religion," in which all books 
of Tindale's translation were "clearly and utterly 
abolished and extinguished, and forbidden to be kept 
01 used " ; and no one belonging to the class of ap- 
prentices, servants, husbandmen, or labourers was per- 
mitted to read the Old or New Testament at all either 
in public or in private. The reason for such an absurd 
enactment it is difficult now to understand, but it doubt- 
less arose out of Henry's complaint that the book was 
" disputed, rhymed, sung, and jangled in every alehouse 
and tavern, contraty to the true meaning and doctrine 
of [he same." Three years later the proscription was 
extended in still more rigorous terms to the writings of 
Wycliffe, Coverdale, and many others, so that practi- 
cally only the Great Bible whs left. And such was the 
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state of the limes that even its use must have been 
attended with a. certain amount of danger. 

Rf Henry's death on zSth January 1547, and the 
accession of Edward VI. to the throne, all this was 
changed. According 10 a well-known slory, the English 
Bible was then for the first time used at a royal 
coronation, for when three swords were brought, signs 
of his being king of three kingdoms, Edward said there 
was yet one wanting. ' ' And when the nobles aboat him 
asked what that was, he answered. The Bible. 'That 
book,' added he, 'is the Sword of the Spirit, and to be 
preferred before these swords.' . . . And when (he pious 
young King had said this, and some other like words, 
he commanded the Bible with the greatest reverence to 
be brought and carried before him." One of Edward's 
first acts, moreover, was to issue an order requiring 
that all beneficed persons ' ' shall provide within three 
months nent after thb visitation, one book of the whole 
Bible of the largest volume in English " ; and that, so 
lar from discouraging its ase, they "shall rather conform 
and exhort every person to read the same, as the veiy 
lively word of God, and the special food of man's soul." 
That these enactments proved no dead letter is evidenced 
by the feet that during Edward's short reign at least 
thirteen editions of the Bible and thirty-live editions of 
the New Testament were printed. The same reign saw 
also the introduction of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, with slight alterations, is still used in the Church 
of England, and of the Forty-two, afterwards reduced 
to Thiity-nine, Articles of Religion, which form that 
Church's doctrinal standard. 

Amidst such signs of religious zeal, we may be sure 
that the work of Bible-translation was not lost sight of; 
but still no new version appeared. A revision contem- 
plated by Cranmer came to nothing, because the two 
scholars whom he had secured for the purpose "fell sick, 
which gave a very unhappy stop to their studies " ; while 
a translation of the New Testament by Sir John Cheke 
did not get farther than the middle of the first chapter of 
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St. Mark.' It is not even certain that his version was ever 
intended for publication ; but in any case the death of 
Edward VI. and the accession of " Bloody " Mary gave a 
new turn to the ever-varying fortunes of our Bible's history. 
Cranmer soon followed Refers to the stake, and ihe 
public, thoagh apparently nol Ihe private, use of Ihe 
Scriptures was strictly forbidden. Foreseeing what was 
coming, a number of leading Reforniers had already con- 
trived to escape to the Continent ; and of these a small 
band eventually settled at Geneva, attracted doubtless by 
Ihe fame of Calvin. There, as they themselves tell us, 
" we thought we could bestow our labours and study in 
nothing which could be more acceptable lo God, and 
comfortable to His Church, than in the translating of 
the Scriptures into our native tongue." 

§ 2. Wbittinglum's Testament of 1557.— We 
shall see the result of their combined labours directly, but 
in the meantime we have to notice that in 1557 there 
appeared a translation of the New Testament alone, ap- 
parently the unaided work of one of their number, William 
Whittingham.^ In his Address to the Reader, Whitting- 
ham describes his work as specially intended for Ihe 
"simple Iambs which partly are already in the fold of 
Christ, and partly wandering, through ignorance." And 
it was doubtless the thought of the same readers that led 
to the numerous annotations, in which he claims to have 
left " nothing unexpounded, whereby he that is anything 
exercised in the Scriptures of God might justly complain 
of hardness."' The text, according to the title-page, 
had been " conferred diligently with the Greek, and 

< The mosi interestine feature of ibis rrsgmcnl is Itae lianslntor's 
evident desire to innodiice home-born lenns. Thus witb bim 
rarable is diwotd ; re^eneraiLon, fainiirii ; and crucified, ctvssed- 
To the sane uriviDs after simpliciiy we owe sucli quaint renderings 
mi " Happy be the begnrs in s|unt, for the kiogclom of heaven is 
[ban " (Matt. v. 3) ; and " They have winked haid with ibdr own 
eyej, lest they should see with their ey«3"(iiiL ij). 

9 Whiningham was nuuried to Calvin's uster-m-law, not sister 
asisolUn stated, and in T550 succeeded Knox in the pastorate of 
the Enelisb conHregalion. He contributed several Fialms to the 
Stemhold and Hopkins' Collection. 

■ An EiHstle by John Calvin dectarini tbu " Christ b the end of 
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best approved translations, " and was for Ihe first time 
in an English translation divided into verses. In pre- 
vious translations no other sub-division had ever been 
attempted than into paragraphs of various lengths, but 
Whitlingham now " for the profit of the reader " 
adopted the shorter sections prepared by R. Stephens 
for one of liis editions of the Greek Testainent.i These 
verse- divisions were afterwards applied to the whole 
Bible in 1560, from which they have passed into our 
own Authorised Version. They can however only be 
defended on the ground of convenience of reference, for 
their whole tendency is to destroy the connection, and 
so to obscure the sense of the original. 

Another innovation which Whiltingham introduced, 
and which has also come down to us, was the use of 
difierent type to indicate words that had no place in the 
original, but which were added to make the meaning 
clear; for example : Luke vi. 40, "The disciple is not 
above his master ; but whosoever viiU be a perfect disctfle 
shall be as his master is " ; i Cor. v. 13, " For whether 
we be fools, tui are fools to God; or whether we be 
in our right mind, wt are in our right mind for your 
eemmodily." 

Of the translation itself, it is not necessary to say 
more just now than that it is founded not so much on 
the Great Bible as on Tindale. A few verses from the 
Epistle to the Philippians will make this clear, as well 
as illustrate the general character of the translation. 

Phii.. ii. s-ii(Whittingham, IS57) 
S. Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ 
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6. Who being in the shape of God, Ihoughl it no 
robbery to be equal with God. 

7. But He made Himself of no reputation, and 
look on Him (he shape of a servant, and was made 
like unto men, and was found in appearance as a 

8. He humbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto the death, even the death of Ihe cross. 

9. Wherefore, God hath highly exalted Him, and 
given Him a Name above all names. 

10. That at the Name of Jesus should every knee 
bow, both of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and Ibings under earth. 

1 1. And that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is the Lord, unto the praise of God the Faiher. 

In these verses, Whitlingham agrees with the Great 
Bible as against Tindale (1S34) in only one place, but 
with Tindale as against the Great Bible in no fewer than 
seven places, He dilTeis from both moreover in other seven 
places, of which the most important are : " was made " 
for "became," "in appearance" for "in his apparell," 
"al the Name of Jesus " for " in the Name of Jesus," 
and " every tongue " for " alt tongues." With one ex- 
ception {" in appearance ") these changes have all found 
their way into the A.V., and it is curious to think that by 
the erroneous substitution of "at the Name "for "in Ihe 
Name of Jesus should every knee bow," this version has 
actually been the means of establishing one of those out- 
ward ceremonies against which the Genevan Reformers 
so strongly sel themselves.' 

8 3' The Genevan Bible of 1560.— Three years 
after the appearance of Whittingham's Testament, a new 
translation of the whole Bible was issued at Geneva, 
which in one important particular differed from all pre- 
ceding versions. It was the work of no single scholar, 
but of a small body of men banded together for the pur- 
1 The cujtom of bowlnE in English churches when the name of 
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pose, amongst whom we may specially mentioQ William 
Wbittingham, Thomas Sampson, and Anlhony Gilby. 
Others of the exiles, such as the veieraa Uamlaior Miles 
Coverdale, and John Knox, may have taken part in the 
woik for a time, but they did not remain at Geneva to 
see its completion. The translators had also the benefit 
of the advice of Calvin and Beza. 

The title of this Bible, which in mote ways than one 
was to exercise a marked influence on our own A.V., 
ran as follows : — 

" The Bible and Holy Scriptures conteyned in the 
Olde and Newe Testament. Translated according to 
the Ebrue and Gieke, and conferred with the best 
translations in diuets languages. With mosle profit- 
able annotations vpon ail the hard places, and other 
thinges of great importance, as may appeare in the 
Epislle to the Reader." 

In size, the volume was a moderate quarto, unlike the 
huge folio editions of the Great Bible, and ibe cost of 
its production was met by members of the congregation 
at Geneva.' 

In their introductory epistle, as we have already seen 
in similar instances, the translators give us a clear 
glimpse into their spirit and aims. After speaking of 
previous translations as requiring greatly " to be perused 
and reformed," they go on to speak of the advantages 
that they enjoy for this task "by reason of so many 
godly and learned men, and such diversities of transla- 
tions in divers tongues." "And this," they continue, 
" we may with good conscience protest, that we have in 
every point and word, according to the measure of that 
knowledge which it pleased Almighty God to give us, 
faithfully rendered the text, and in all hard places most 
sincerely expounded the same. For God is our witness, 
that we have by all means endeavoured to set forth (he 
■ Amoneu these was John Bodley. Cuher at the foander of the 
famous Boaldan Libraiy at Oxford, who afterwards received from 
Ellsbeth IheeiduHve right of ptinling ihe neirTersioiiin Ennlind 
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purity of [he word and right sense of the Holy Gbost, 
ibr the edifying of the brethcen m faith and charity." 

That the Genevan translators are entitled to make this 
claim, scholars who have critically exmniiied their work 
are fully agreed. Every page proves (hat no efforts 
were spared to fallow as correct a text as possible, and 
that the best available aids were freely consulted. Thus 
to confine ourselves to the New Testament, which started 
naturally from Whittingham's Testamcnl as a basis, the 
student will do well to compare ihe following verses 
with the earlier version given above. The differences 
between the two versions are again indicated by italics. 
Phil. ii. 5-11 (Genevan, 1560) 

5. Let the same mind be in you that was even in 
Christ Jesua. 

6. Who being in the form of God, thought it no 
robbery lo be equal wiih God : 

7. Hut He made Himself of no reputation, and 
took on Him the form of a servant, and was made 
like unto men, and was found in ihafe as a maji. 

8. He bumbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto the death, even the death of (he Cross. 

9. Wherefore God hath also highly exalted Him, 
and given Him a name above roery name. 

10. That at the Name of Jesus should every knee 
bow, both of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth. 

11. And that eveiy tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is the Lord, unto the glory of God the 
Father. 

The changes here may not at first appear of great 
importance ; but their very minuteness is in itself a 
striking proof of the care bestowed upon the work, and 
of the way in which step by step our English version 
has been perfected. 

Indeed, the accuracy of both versions is very remark- 
able, and, if space permitted, many examples might be 
brought forward of passages in which they showed 
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themselves ihe first of all the English Iranslalors to seke 
the exact meaning of the original ; as Matt, xxviii. 14, 
where Whit ttngham's Testument lenders lightly, "And 
if this come before Ihe Governor, we will pacify him," 
with reference to a judicial hearing, and not merely, as 
in Tindale and the Great Bible, ■' to the ruler's ears," 
which might be the result of chance hearsay ; or again, 
Jas. i. 13, where both versions correctly translate 
"God cannot be tempted with evil," instead of "God 
temptelh not unto evil " (Wyclilfe and Tindale). In this 
same chapter the Genevan have caught the full sense 
of the figure, which is missed by all English versions 
except the R.V. ot 1SS1, "with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadmeing by turning" (ver. 17), 

Apart (00 from the e;tact scholarship which these ren- 
derings display, we owe to the Genevan Iranslalors many 
happy terms of expression, as the following selection 
from Dr. Edgar's table of comparison will prove. ' 

GiiBiiT Bible, 1540 Gekevah Bible, 1560 



lu. xu i, "He sUU not gEvi "He shall not iudge aTlei 

■cntence annthe thing that shall Ifac sight or his Eyes." 
be brought berore hia eyea." 

a great rock in a dry land." rock in a veary land." 

Other renderings are interesting rather for their 
quaintness, as when in Gen. iii. 7 we read, "They 
sewed lig-tree leaves together, and made themselves 
breeches " — the translation which has given the Genevan 
Bible the common name of the BrMtUieS Bible.' 
■ BiUts ef EHgLuid, p. ^^s. 
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g 4. lEargilial Notes. — The same scholarship and 
care wbich distinguish the text reappear in the marginal 
notes with which it is provided. Some of them, indeed, 
as might be expected in the circumstances, display a 
strOD^y Calvinislic bias, and others are bitterly anli- 
pnpal ; hut the great majority are simply explanatory 
or hortatory. The following are specimens : — 

Exod. i. 19, "Their disobedience herein was 
lawful, but their dissembling evil." 

Psa. Ixxxix. 12, "Tabor is a mountain westward 
from Jerusalem, and Hermon eastward : so the pro- 
phet signilieth that all parts and places of the world 
shall obey God's power for the deliverance of His 

Rom. vi. 5, " The Greek word meaneth, that we 
grow up together with Christ, as we see moss, ivy, 
mistletoe, or such like grow up by a tree, and are 
nourished with the juice thereof." 

Rom. ix. 15, "As the only will and purpose of 
God is the chief cause of election and reprobation : 
so His free mercy in Christ is an inferior cause of 
salvation, and the hardening of the heart an inferior 
cause of damnation. " 

Rev. ix. 3, "Locusts are false teachers, heretics, 
and worldly subtil prelates, with monks, friars, 
cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, doctors, 
bachelors, and masters, which forsake Christ, to main- 
tain false doctrine." 

g 5' Popularity of the OeneTan Bible.— 

These notes, as well as the convenient form in which it 
was issued, tended as much as anything else to the warm 
welcome which was at once given to the new version on 
its arrival in England. Though never sanctioned for 
public use, it quickly established its place as the heust- 
held copy of the Scriptures amongst Bible students, 
I's GiUn LcgtKd and in Wycliffe. Common 
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The Genevan was, indeed, peculiaily the Pnritan's 
Bible, one interesting proof of whicli need alone be 
mentioned. Il has for long been a tradition that each 
of (he soldiers in the Commonwealth army was pro- 
idded with a pocket-bible, and there have been varions 
conjectures as to which edition was used. Recent 
investigations have however established that this Bible 
conaisled simply of appropriate quotations from Ihe 
Scriptures, printed in pocket form, and that these quo- 
tations were taken from the Genevan Version. The first 
two will show their character.' 

A SOULDIER MUST NOT DOE WICKEDLY 

Dent. 23. 9, "When thou goesi out with the host 
against thine enemies, keepe thee then from all 
wickednesse." 

Luke 3. 14, " The souldiers likewise demanded of 

him, saying, and what shall we do? And he said 

unto -them, doe violence to no man, neither accuse 

any falsely, and he content with your wages." 

§ 6. The BaSBUldyiie Eible. — The Genevan 

Bible vras the first edition of the Bible printed in 

Scotland. This was in 1579— the New Testament alone 

had already appeared in 1576 — and it is usually described 

OS the Bassandynt Biblt, from ihe printer's name, Thomas 

Bassandyne. He, however, died before the publication, 

and his name in consequence does not appear on the 

completed work. The cost of this Bible, as fixed by the 

General Assembly, was ^£4 : 13 : 4 pennies Scoftis ; and 

■ In i£49 (A edition of the A.V. itself urai actually brouEhl out 
with Ihe Genevan nole!, evidenllf for ibe purpose at ccHDniending 
it 10 public favout. When Ihe nolu weie finally viHihdrawn, the 

intothe Kue of Ihe^ Scripluns for lack of Ihe specucles of ihe 

> From a £i«iiniie reprini of Cmmvxiri ScUU^i BitU iusi 
puMbbed by Mr. EUioI Suck. 
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bf an Act of Parliament every householder possessed of a 
certain sum was bound to have a copy. 

Nor was this a mere idle iettei 1 for in June 1580 
one John Williamson was commissioned to visit and 
search every house in the realm, " and to require the 
sicht of their Bible and Fsalm-buke, gif they ony have, 
to be marked with their awn name, for eschewing of 
fraudful dealing in that behalf." And about the same 
time the Magistrates of Edinbu^h issued a proclamation 
on iheir own behalf, commanding all citizens to have 
Bibles in terms of the Act of Parliament, and announcing 
that copies are to be " sauld in the merchant buitb of 
Andrew Williamson, on the north side of this burgh, 
besyde the Meill Mercal."' 

We can only further notice that the text of the 
Genevan version, unlike the text of most previous 
versions, was never subjected to a complete revision j 
(hough in 1576 one Laurence Tomson brought out an 
amended edition of the New Testament in which the 
inSuence of Beza is so marked, that it may be taken as 
explaming the misleading statement on the title-page, 
"translated out of Greek by Theodore Beia," Aller 
1587, Tomson's Testament generally took the place of 
the earlier version in fresh issues of the Bible." 



1 For these and many olher inlmslinc pamcularj set //ir/wy ^ 
lit BasiaiidyKi SitU, by William T. Dohson, Edinliurgh, i8Sj. 
WhHL Lb believed la be a perrect copy of the fiassandyne Bible was 
icmijti a few years a%o Tor the Et^nbiii^h Public Library. 

our modern Bibles, eicepl thai the Prayer of Manasseh rrom >be 
Apocrypha was inserted after Second Chronicles. The name of St. 
Paul is oiniited from ibe tide ot (he Epistle 10 Ihe Hebnwi, and in a 
prtlaloiT arcumenl the autliorstup is led an open gneslion X ^' For 
Kfling Ibe Spirit of God ii the author thereof, il dimiDjaheth nothing 
Ihe authority although wa knov not with what pen He wroto it." 
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CHAPTER Xr 



I. Origin of the Bishops' Bible. a. Archbishop Parker 
and the Bishops. 3. Descriplion of the Bishops' 
Bible. 4. Characler of the translation. 5. Marginal 
Doles. 6. General estimate. 

9 I. Origin of the Bisliops' Bible—Amongst ihe 
acholic greetings with which Queen Elizabeth was 
welcomed as she passed through Ihe streets of Lotidon 
on the occasion of her accession was one which has an 
interesting bearing on the subject before us. At ihe 
" Little Conduit in Cheape " an old man appeared with 
scythe and wings, representing Father Time, leading his 
daughter Truth. In her hand Truth held a copy of the 
Bible in English.bearing the inscription Virbum Veritatis, 
the Word of Truth, and this she delivered to the Queen. 
" But she, as soon as she had received Ihe book, hissed 
il," and after thanking the city for the present, said 
" she would often read over that book " — " to the great 
comfort," it is added afterwards, " of the lookers- 

To the attitude here taken up Elizabeth remained on 
the whole consistent. For if slie did not always display 
that religious real which the more ardent Reformers 
hoped for, she at least consulted the feelings of her 
Proleslanl subjects in leaving the circulation of the 
Scriptures open and uncontrolled. In 1559 she pleased 
English Churchmen by enacting, as Edward VI. had 
done, that " one book of the whole Bible of the largest 
volume in English" should be set up in every parish ; 
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while in the Ibllowing yeai she accepted the dedication 
of the Bible of the Genevan exiles. 

The two versions, the Great Bible and the Genevan 
Bible, were thus brought into a kind of conflict which 
was in anf case inevitable. It would have been unreason- 
able to expect that (he successors of Cromwell and 
Cranmer could look with favour on a Bible emanatine 
from the school of Calvin, and containing so manf 
"prejudicial notes." On the other hand the growing 
popularity of the Genevan version amongst the people, 
and its admitted excellences of translalioa, made it 
impossible for the Great Bible any loiter to hold lis 
plaxie unchallenged. The need of an " authorised " 
version began thus to make itself very widely felt, and 
about the year 1563-64, Matthew Parker, the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, set himself to try to supply the 
want. The result was the Bible which, from the number 
of Bishops engaged in its production, is generally known 

as the BiBliOps' Bible. 

§ 2. ArchbiBliop Parker and the Bishops.— 

Parker's scheme was as follows. Sorting out "the 
whole Bible into parcels " he distributed these amongst 
qualilied scholars " to peruse and collate," adding certain 
general instructions for their guidance in the work. Of 
these instructions the most important were, that the 
revisers were *' lo follow the common English translation 
used in the churches, and not to recede from it, but 
where it varielh manifestly from the Hebrew or Greek 
original " ; and further " to make no bitter notes upon 
any text, or yet to set down any determination in places 
of controversy." We shall see directly how these 
instructions were carried out ; but in the meantime, to 
show the character of the men engaged in the work, we 
may gather a few sentences from their letters addressed 
to Parker.' Thus Bishop Parkhnrst of Norwich pledges 

> The initials or 9 
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himself " 1o travel therein with such diligence and ex- 
pedition as he might " ; Bishop Sandys thinks " your 
Giace shall do well to make the whole Bible to be dili- 
gently surveyed by some well learned before it be put 10 
prim " ; and Bishop Cox expresses the hope that " such 
usual words as we English people be acquainted with 
might still remain in their form and sound, so tar forlh 
as the Hebrew will well bear. Ink-horn terms to be 
avoided." In view of so sensible a su^estion it is 
astonbhing to find the same prelate proposing thai the verbs 
in (he Psalms should be tcanslaled " uniformly in one 
tense " — a method of securing uniformity only less objec- 
tionable than that of Bishop Guest of Rochesler. The 
Psalter had been assigned to him, and writing to apologise 
for his "rude handling" of it, he goes on to say: "Where 
in the New Testament one piece of a Psalm is reported, 
I translate it in the Psalms according to the translation 
thereof in the New Testament, for the avoiding of the 
oRence that may rise to the people upon divers trans- 
lations." "The principle of pious frauds," remarks 
Dr. Plumptre, " of distorting the truth for the sake 
of edification, has perhaps often been acted on by 
other translators. It has not often been so explicitly 
avowed." ' 

On Sth October 1568 a copy of the completed trans- 
lation was ready for presentation to the Queen, and in a 
letter to Cecil accompanying it Parker expressed the hope 
that bis "honour would obtain of the Queen's Highness 
that this edition might be licensed, and only commended 
in public reading in churches, to draw to one uni- 
formity.'' ^ But from whatever cause, this license was 
apparently never granted. Cranmer's Bible continued to 
bear upon it the mandate " according to the translation 

in a leller iddrcsBcd by Porker to Cecil, and it is no longer posible 
(0 apponion ihc different books eiKctly. 

' AnLcle'-Vnsion, Amhorised," in S-mltk's Bib. Did. vol. iii. p. 

1 Pater's piuion for uniFormily give rise u> Fuller's pun. " A 
Paiker indeed, cireful to keep ibe lenees." The Arclibishop did 
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appoinied to be read inchuiches"; and not till 1573 
was an edition of Parker's announced as " Set foorth by 
aucthorilie," end this, too, by episcopal, not royal 
BUthoritj. The support of Convocation indeed had 
never been wanting to the new version. According to 
the " Constitutions and Canons" of 157 1 it was enacted 
that "every archbishop and bishop should have at his 
house a copy of the Holy Bible of the largest volume, as 
lately printed in London . . . and that it should be placed 
in the hall or la^e dinii^-room, that it might be useful 
to their servants or to strangers " — an order that was 
further extended to each cathedral, and as far as possible 
to all churches.' 

§ 3. Deacriptioii of the BishopB' Bible.— The 

original edition of the Bishops' Bible was a splendid 
folio set forth with every attraction of paper and printing,' 
and furnished with a number of woodcuts, a description 
of the Holy Land, and a chart of Si. Paul's journeys. 
The title was striliing in its simplicity. It was merely — 

The Holie Bible 
and the only other words on the page were a quotalion 
in Latin from Rom. i. : "I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation, to 
everyone that believelh." There was no special dedica- 
tion ; but in the centre of the title-page was an engraving 
of Elizabeth, and portraits of the Earl of Leicester and of 
Cecil were introduced at the beginning of Joshua and 
the Psalms. In addition to other prefatory matter 
Cranmer's Prologue was reprinted from the Great Bible, 
and two new Prefaces were provided by Parker himself 
for the Old and New Testaments respectively. In the 
first of these the Archbishop dwelt on the need of the 
present revision, while emphasising what his ir 
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10 his feUow-WOTkers hod already made clear — thai it was 
intended " not as condemning the former Iranslation 
[the Greal Bible], which was followed mostly of any 
other (ranslation except the original text." He aptly 
cited St. Augustine to Ihe etTect Ihat "divers Iranslalions 
many times have made the harder and darker sentences 
the more open and plain " ; and Fisher, once Bishop of 
Rochester, was also quoted as affirming that "many things 
have been more diligently discussed, and more clearly 
underslanded by the wits of these latter days as well 
concerning the Gospels as other scriptures, than in old 
limes they were ■ • . who can doubt, but that such things 
BB remain yet unknown in the Gospel, shall he hereafter 
made open to the later wits of our posterity, to their 
clear undersUnding?" 

The books of Scripture were classified as "some 
legal, some historical, some sapiential, some prophetical," 
which in the New Testament at any rate led to strange 
results; for why should the Synoptic Gospels be " legal " 
and St. John and the Acts " historical " ? In accordance 
also with one of Parker's instructions in an edition in 
'574 "places not edifying" were marked, "so Ihat Ihe 
reader may eschew Ihem in his public reading." 

Al Ihe end of the Bible was, "A Table to fynde the 
Epistles and Gospels read in the Church of England " ; 
and the printer was stated to be " Richard Jo^e, printer 
to the Queenes Maiestie." His mark, a pelican feeding 
her young with her blood, illustrative of Ihe love of 
Christ for His people, adorned the last page. 

§ 4- Ohiiracter of the TranslatioiL— The basis 
of the work throughout was the Great Bible, and Arch- 
bishop Parker had further laid down, it will be remem- 
bered, that this was to be altered as little as possible. 
As might be expected, however, from the number of 
scholars employed, this instruction was very variously 
understood, and in some sections the changes introduced 
are far more numerous than in others. 

Thustoconfineourselvesin the first instance to Ihe Old 
Testament, the Historical books as a rule follow the Great 
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Bible very closely ; but in the Prophelical books there is 
greater variation, many of the cha.nges being distinct!]' 
traceable to the influence of the Genevan Bible. The 
striking thing however is, nol that so many improved 
Genevan renderings have been adopted, as thai so many 
have been neglected. And yet after all, in the circum- 
stances, this was only natural. The Bishopscould hardly 
be expected to show on every page ibeir indebtedness 
to the very version they were seeking to supplant. But 
at the same lime it is obvious that this unwillingness to 
avail themselves of the undoubted scholarship of the 
Genevan exiles seriously marred their own version, and 
failed Co secure for it a permanent place. To illustrate 
this we may print a short extract from the two versions 
in parallel columns, which may further be compared 
with Coverdale's version as given above on pp. iZ-A- 
Isaiah liii. 1-5. 



Genevan Bible, 15S0 


Bishops' Bibli!, 15M 


>. Wbo ■'ill 1«licvc our re- 


But who haih given credence 


port: and B whom i>ihcam 






is the arm of the Lord Imo-n? 


K. Butl».halLgT<mupb<:lb» 


For he did grow before the 


him as B branch, and u a root 


Lord like as a branch, and as a 


out of a dry pound ; he halh 


root in a dry ground ; he haih 


neither form nor beauty : »hen 


neither beauty nor favour; 


we shall »e him, ibere shall be 




no fonn Ihat we should desire 






have no lust unlo him. 


3. Htisdespisedandiejecled 


He is despised and ab- 


of men: he is a man fi.ll of 


horred of men: he is such a 


SKTows, and baih experience of 








our facH from him : he was de- 


have reckoned him so vile, 


s^flsed, and we esteemed him 


that we hid our faces from 


4- Surely he ha.h borne out 


Howbeit he only hath taken 






rows: yet we did Judge him as 


our pains: yet we did judge 


plagued. «id xnSlteD of God. 


him as Ihough he were plagued. 
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S. But he w« woundtd for 






WM wounded for our offi=B«s, 




and sniitteii foroucwickedneu : 






upon him, and wilh hii itrip« 





Beyond the genecal light that is cast on (be chaiacter 
of their version by the above comparison, the Bishops' 
renderings in this passage do not call for any special 
remark. Only three of them appear to be in any sense 
oiiginal, that is, not directly traceable to the influence of 
some earlier version — the omission of the last clause in 
vei. 3, the translation of " infirmity " in the singular in 
ver. 4, and the omission of the last two words in the same 
verse — and of these ' ' corrections " not one has met with 
acceptance. This is indeed the general fate of the Bishops' 
original emendations in the Old Testament. "Tliey 
stand neglected," says Dr. Edgar, " on the disused 
pages of the Bishops' version, and on the pages of 
that version only." At the same time it is only 
fair to add that we owe to the Bishops such happy ex- 
pressions as " He that haih a houttiijul eye shall be 
blessed" {Prov. xxii. 9) ; " Rend your heart, and not 
your garments " (J''*' "■ '3) '• ^"'^ " Now we call the 
proud happy" (MaL iii. 15). 

When we turn to the New Testament these evidences 
of a fine literary instinct are still more numerous, while 
many passages bear traces of a careful and independent 
study of the Greek original. Thus in one short parage 
(Eph. iv. 7-16) Bishop Westcott finds twenty-six varia- 
tions from the Great Bible, of which no less than sixteen 
are new, and of these again four have found their way 
into our own A.V, To understand rightly, however, 
the relation of the Bishops' version to the A.V. we 
must study it not in the 1568 edition, but in a revised 
edition which was issued four years later, and which in 
the New Testament especially contained many marked 
improvements. In the following extracts we shall there- 
fore quote from it. The italics show the places in which 
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the Bishops have iotroduced changes from the Great Bible 
of 1539- The comparison with Ihe A.V. the reader can 
make for himself. 

John x. 14-16 (Bishops' Bible, 1572) 

14. I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine. 

15. As tht Father knowelh me, even so know I 
also Ike Father ; and I give my life for the sheep. 

16. And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold ! them also Imuit bring, and ibey shall hear my 
voice, and there shall be one fold [and] one sbepheid. 

Heb. xiii. 5-8 (Bishops' Bible, 1572) 

5. Let your conversation be wiihoul covetousness 
ieiBf content with such Ihingsas ye have (aotf already. 
Great Bible). For he hath said I will in ho east fail 
thee, neither forsake thee. 

6. So that we may boldly say The Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man may do unto 

7. Remember them which have the oversight of 
you, which have spoken unto you the word of God, 
mhese end ef amiirsatian yt considiring, /oll/rw their 
faith. 

S. Jesus Christ yesterday anil to-day, and the same 
(aflif continuelh Great Bible) for ever. 

The Bishops' rendering of ver. 7 in the last extract 
may serve to illustrate the only other point in their 
translation to which we can draw attention, namely, its 
occasional cumbrousness and love of "mouth-filling" 
phrases. Thus their translation of Psalm xxiii. begins : 
"God is my shepherd, therefore I can lack nothing ; He 
will cause me to repose myself in pasture fiill of grass, 
and He will lead me unto calm waters" ; and in 3 Cor. 
ix. 5, the Corinthians are exhorted to " prepare your 
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foie-piomised beneficence, that it might be readf as a 
beneficence and not as an eitortion."> 

g 5. Marginal Notes. — The marginal notes in the 
Bishops' Bible are not so numeious as in the Genevan, 
and are very unevenly distributed tbrougb the diflTerent 
books. The majority are occupied with points of inter- 
pretation, but a few are doctrinal. The following 
examples will illustrate both classes : — 

(Sen, iL 19, " Man shewed himself lord of all 
beasts, by giving them names." 

Deut. vii. 13, "This covenant is grounded upon His 
free grace, therefore id recompensing their obedience 
He hath respect to His mercy, and not to their merits." 

Psa. Ixviii. 4 (" His namt Everlasting"), " Jah, a 
name of God thai signilieth Him to be always and 
other things to be of Him." 

Luke iv. 29 (■■ Top Bf tht hilt"), "The Greek 
readeth brow of the hill." , 

Phil. ii. 12, "Out health hangeth not on our 
works, and yel are they said to work out their health 
who do run in the race of justice. For although we 
be saved freely in Christ by faith, yet must we walk 
by the way of justice unto out health." 

Of these notes the second, like many others through- 
out the Bible, is taken directly from the Genevan version. 
With the last it may be interesting to compare the 
Genevan annotation on the same passage : "Run forward 
in that race of lighteousness wherein God hath freely 
placed you through Jesus Christ, and conducteth yon by 
his Spirit to walk in good works, and so to make your 

S 6. a«iieTal Estimate. — Of the Bishops' Bible 

about thirty editions in all were published, the last 

appearing in 1606 ; but along with the Genevan Bible, 

1 Clotely allied to this ii the Bishopi' habil of LnUDducinE brieT 

John Tviii. x^i" And Anttat stnt Christ hoattd unto Cau^has ikt 
Vit* Prtt.i'-i; Eph. ii. 5, "By (™*w)grMeye »re sii^." 
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it continued ia use for some time afterwards.' It Owed 
its position however rather to external authority than lo 
si>; independent merits as a translation, although we can 
hardly go 10 the length of a recent writer in describing 
it as " the most unsatisfactory and useless of all the old 
translations." ' We may rather adopt the weighty and 
guarded words of Dr. Moulton — he is speaking of 
the 1572 New Testaraeni : "The verdict of the 
student will vary according to the portion which he is 
examining. Again and again he wilt wonder at the 
retention of an early rendering which had been corrected 
by a later Iranslalor, or the preference shown for a 
roundabout phrase . . . but he will meet with many 
proofs of close study of the original text, and an earnest 
desire to represent it with all fairness to the English 

revlseialo whom *t owe the A.V. of 161 1, look hh Uirs from the 
Rijhon' Bihle. 

» Loveti, TXi PrnHtd Englixk BibU.v^ tx,. 
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CHAPTER Xri 

THE RHEIMS AND DOUAI BIBLE 

I. The Rhdms New Testameol. 2. Character ot the 
translation. 3. Marginal Notes. 4. Influence on (he 
Authorised Version, 5. The Donai Old Testament. 

As we have already seen, the Church of Rome had never 
looked with favour on the translation of the Itible into 
English, and diifeienC edicts had from time to time been 
issued to try and prevent its circulation. In spite, how- 
ever, of such ptohibidons the spread of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in England amongst all classes of the population 
had gone steadily on, and with it, in the eyes of Rome, 
an alarming increase in heresy. It was resolved there, 
fore to Iry a change of policy, and, if the Bible must 
be read, at least to provide the faithful with a version 
free from Ihe "partial and false translations," by which, 
according to Romish Churchmen, all existing versions 
were disfigured. Curiously enough this version, tike the 
immediately preceding Protestant version of Geneva, 
was produced in exile. 

At Ibe begiiming of Queen Elizabeth's leign a number 
of English Catholics had taken refuge at Donai in 
Flanders, and there established a college for the purpose 
of training agents to win back England to Roman 
Catholicism. To three of these refugees the credit of Ihe 
new version principally belongs, namely, William Allen, 
Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristow. Allen, who was 
afterwards created a cardinal, and who, if Ihe Armada 
had succeeded, was to have been Primate of England, 
may be looked upon as the moving spirit of ihe whole 
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work ; Martin, "an excellent linguist, exactly read and 
versed in the Holy Scriptures," as the principal translator ; 
and Bristow as one of the main contributors of the notes 
which were a distinguishing feature of the version. 

g 1. The Bheims Hew Tegtameat.— The first 
part of the new translation to appear was the New 
Testament, which was published in 15S2 at Rheims, 
whither for a time, owing to a Huguenot riot, the college 
had been removed.* It bore a somewhat formidable 
title :— 

"The New Testament of lesus Christ, translated 
faithfvlly into English out of the authentical Latin, 
according to the best corrected copies of the same, 
diligently conferred with the Greeke and other editions 
in diners languages : with Arguments of bookes and 
chapters. Annotations, and other necessarie helpes, for 
the better vnderstanding of the text, and specialty for 
the discouerie of IheCorrvplionsofdiuers late transla- 
tions, and for cleering the Controversies in religion, of 
these daies. In the English College of Rhemes." 
Then came this verse from Psa, cxviii. in Latin and 
English: " Giue me vnderstandlng, and I wil searche 
thy law, and wil keepe it with my whole hatt"; 
followed by a quotation from St. Augustine also in 
Iwth languages : " Al things that are readde in holy 
Scriptures, we must heare with great attention, to our 
instruction and salnation ; but those things specially 
must be commended to memorie, which make most 
against Herelikes : whose deceites cease not to circum- 
uent and beguile al the weaker sort and the more 
negligent persons." 

The foregoing sentence from St. Augustine indicates 
very clearly the spirit in which the whole work was 
undertaken, and which is still further defined in 
the elaborate Pre&ice to the Reader. After guard- 
ing against the idea "that the holy Scriptures should 

1 II VIS nstanA al Douai in ijn, and finally located in Eng- 
land in the parid of Stuidon in HeilAirdshirc. 
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always be in our motlier tongue," and affirming that 
they have only undertaken Iheir present work "upon 
special consideration of the present lime, stale, and 
condition of out countiy," Ihe translators extol the 
wisdom of tbe Church in neither forbidding utterly noi 
authoritatively commajiding the use of any Catholic trans- 
lation. They admit that the decree of the Council of 
Trent according to which the Scriptures " may not be 
indifferently read of all men," cannot any longer be " so 
precisely observed, as in other times and places " ; but at 
the same time they indignantly deny that our forefathers 
suffered every one "that had a little Greek or L^tJn, 
straight to take in hand the holy Testament ; or that the 
translated Bibles into the vulgar tongues, were in the 
hands of every husbandman, artificer, prentice, boys, girls, 
mistress, maid, man, . . . No, in those better times 
men were neither so ill, nor so curious of themselves, 
so to abuse the blessed book of Christ : neither was 
there any such easy means before printing was invented, 
to disperse the copies into the hands of every man, as 
now there is." " We therefore," they continue, " having 
compassion to see our beloved countrymen, with ex- 
treme danger of their souls, to use only soch profane 
translations . . . have set forth, for you (t«nign readers) 
the New Testament to begin withal, trusting that it 
may give occasion to you, after diligent perusing thereof, 
to lay away at least such their impure versions as hitherto 
you have been forced to occupy," 

How far they have succeeded in this, the Rhemisis 
modestly add, it is not for them to judge ; but, to guard 
against error in every way, they claim to have at least been 
"verypreciseand religious "in following their copy, "the 
old vulgar approved Latin: not only in sense, which we 
hope we always do, but sometimes in the very words also 
and phrases, which may seem to (he vulgar reader and 
to common English ears not yet acquainted therewith 
rudeness or ignorance ; but to the discreel Reader that 
deeply weigheth and considereth the importance of sacred 
words and phrases . . . reasonable and i 
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A few examples ate then given of Iheir method of 
translation, and attention is drawn to the mat^nal 
notes in which (hey sometimes give the Greek rendering 
"when Ihesense ishard." Finally they conclude : "Thus 
we have endeavoured by alt means to satisfy the indifler- 
enlteader, and tohelp hisunderstandingevery way. , . . 
Fare well, good Keader, and if we profit thee any whit hy 
our poor pains, let us for God's sake he partakers of 
Ihy devout prayers, and together with humble and con- 
trite heart call upon our Saviour Christ lo cease these 
troubles and storms of His dearest spouse," 

g 2. Character of the Translation.— From the 

above abstract of the Editors' Preface it will be seen that 
the Rheims Testament was, like the Wyciiffite versions, 
only 3, secondary translation, not made, that is, from the 
original Greek, but from the Vulgate, or Latin translation 
of it. We may expect therefore to find both the excel- 
lences and the failings of this old version reproduced 
— the more so because of the closeness, "word for word, 
and poiiit for point," with which it was followed. 

A passage which we have already dted several times 
will illustrate this as well as any other, besides lending 
itself for comparison with earlier versions. 

Phil. ii. 5-11 {Rubims, 1582) 
5- For this think in yourselves, which also in 
Christ Jesns, 

6. Who when He was in the form of God, thought 
it no robbery, Himself lo be equal to God ; 

7. But he exinaniled Himself, taking the form of 
a servant, made into the similitude of men, and in 
shape found as man. 

S. He humbled Himself, made obedient unto 
death : even the death of the cross. 

9. For the which thing God also hath exalted Him, 
and hath given Him a name which is above all 
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The resull, it must be conressed, if on the whole very 
accurate, is h<xa its extreme literalness somewhat stilted 
and pedantic, while the same cause leads to actual 
ambiguity in the first and last verses. Many more 
glaring instances of this last fault might easily be cited. 
Thus to mention only one or two, referred to by the 
Iranslators themselves : in John ii. 4 we lind our Lord's 
question rendered, " What is to me and thee, woman ? " ; 
in E|ih. vL li the last clause runs, "The spirituals of 
wickedness in the celestials " \ and in i Pel. ii. 2 the 
exhortation takes the form, " As infants even now bom, 
reasonable, milk without guile desire ye" — a rendeiing 
for which the defence is offered : " We do so place 
' reasonable,' of purpose, that it may be indifferent both 
to infants going before, as in our Latin text : or to milk 
tiiat followeth after, as in other Latin copies and in the 
Greke." 

Closely connected with this literalness is the number 
of Latin terms which the Rhemists employ, so that 
their translation, as Fuller puts it, in turn " needs to be 
translated." Thus in the passage given above we have 
such a word as " exinaniled," which had been used in 
no previous version, and has fortunately failed to keep a 
place in any subsequent one. Similarly we have such 
renderings as, "Give us to-day our supersulistaDlial 
bread" (Malt. vi. 11); " He was assumpted" (Acts i. 
3) i " I^i^e the old leaven, that you may be a new 
paste, as you are azymes. For our Pasche, Christ, is 
immolated" (I Coi. v. 7) ; " Keep the good depQiilum " 
(2 Tim. i. 14).' 

More interesting however than these Latinised terms, 
many of which have disappeared from the revised 

■ A table conuining HEty.eiBht ternis "not liuniliu to the vulgar 
tEader" it given al the end or the book; but many ctlbcsr. such as 

intercHini to kntw how bi the Rheims TesUDKnt was roponsiblE 
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editions of the Rheims Testament ilseir, are the 
lenderings in which the Iraosiators allow their (heo- 
It^cal opinions to appear. Thus John the Baptist's 
message runs, " Do penance : for the kingdoni of heaven 
is at hand" (Matt. iii. 2); and Christ's beatitude is, 
" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice ; 
for they shall have their till " ( Matt. v. 6), the rendering 
"justice " being deliberate!}' chosen, here and elsewhere 
throughout (he New Testament, instead of " righteous- 
ness," l)ecause it was imagined that by the latter the 
Protestants meant to suppress justilicalion by works. 
So (00 in Luke xxii. 20 we read of (he " chalice " instead 
of the "cup," fo favour the view, so their Protestant 
critic Dr. Puike asserted, "that Christ used not a 
common cup, usual to be drunken in at meat, Init a 
consecrated vessel such as is occupied at masse " ; while 
in Titus iii. 5 "(he laver of rq;eneration " takes the 
place of (he Genevan " the washing of the new birth. " 
Other Rhemish renderings have a close relation (o 
Scottish ecclesiastical nomenclature, as Luke Iii. 14, 
" Be content with your stipends"; or Gal. vl 6, "And 
let him that is catechized in (he word, communicate to 
him that catechizeth him, in all his goods." 

% 3. Marginal Notes.— The theological bias, which 
shows itself here and there in the translation, is most 
unmistakably present in the marginal notes and annota- 
tions, which, like the famous Genevan notes, although 
from a directly opposite standpoint, are largely of a 
doctrinal and polemical character. The following are 
examples : — 

Matt. vL 24, " 7W Masters. Two religions, God 
and Baal, Christ and Calvin, Masse and Communion, 
(he Catholic Church and Heretical Conventicles, 
Let them mark this lesson of our Saviour, that think 
they may serve all masters, all times, all religions. 
Again the two masters do signify, God and the 
world, the flesh and the spirit, justice and sin-" 

Acts iii. I, "This maketb for distinction of 
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canonical hours, and diver^ly of appointed times 
to pray." 

Acts viii. 31, " The Scriptures are so written (hat 
they cannot be understood without an interprelei, as 
easy as our Protestants make them." 

z Pet. ii. 19, "Who ever promised more liberty lo 
their followers than Luther, Calvin, and the bke, 
taking away penance, fasting, continency or chastity, 
keeping of vows, necessity of good works (because 
failh dolh all), obedience to ecclesiastical pastors and 
councils, and such like?" 

OccaMonally, however, there are notes of a more 
critical character, which prove thai the translators, 
while translating from the Latin, must have kepi the 
Greek text before them as (hey worked. Thus on their 
rendering of Acts xiii. 3, " As they were ministering," 
they remark ; "If we should, as our adversaries do, 
boldly turn what texts we list, ajid flee from one lan- 
guage to another for (he advant^e of our cause, we 
might have tianslaled for tninistering, sacrificing, for so 
the Greek doth signl^, and so Erasmus translated. ■ . . 
But we keep our texl, as (he translators of (he Scriptures 
should do most religiously." 

The careful observance of the definite article in many 
places where previous (ransla(ors had neglected i( poin(s 
in the same direction. For as the Latin has no definite 
article, this can only have come from an independent 
study of the Greek. Eiamples aie "the pinnacle" 
(Matt. iv. 5); "(he meat . . . the raiment" (Matt, 
vi. 2S); "the lamp" (John v. 35); "the rest " (Eph. 
ii. 3) ; and " the while robes " (Rev. vil 13)— improve, 
meats, it may further be noted, in which even the trans- 
lators of our own A.V. failed to follow (he Rhemisis, 
though (hey had their version before them. 

§4- Ii^uenceoutlLe AuthoriaedVeraion.— or 
this last sta[emen( there is abundant proof Though the 
Rheims New Testament was not, as we shall see directly, 
amongst the (ranslations recommended to King James's 
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tevisers, it was clearly made use of. From il, for 
example, such Latin words have been introduced into 
out version as "hymn" (Malt. xxvi. 30); "decease" 
{Lukeix.31); " separated " (Rom. i. I); " im penitent " 
{Rom. ii. S) ; and "contemptible" (a Cor. x. 10). Or 
to confine ourselves to a single Epislle. In the short 
First Epistle of John the following familiar phrases are all 
Iraceahle directly (o the influence of the Rhemish 
version: "Confess our ans" (i. 9j where previous 
versions had " knowledge " or " acknowledge " j " He 
is the propitiation" (iL 2) instead of "He it is that 
oblaineth grace"; "the unction" (ii. 20) instead of 
"ointment"; and "we may have confidence" (ii. z8) 
instead of " we may be bold." 

Other examples of this dependence might be given 
were it necessary ; but enough has been said to show 
that the Rheims New Testament is entitled to a place, 
even if it be not a very prominent one, in the line of 
anceslry of our English Bible. With an appeal Ibal 
was made to it and rejected under very tragic circum- 
stances, we may take farewell of it. 

On the evening before her execution, Mary Queen of 
Scots, laying her hand on a copy of the Rhemish New 
Testament, which happened lo be on her work-table, 
took a solemn oath of innocence. The Eatl of Kent at 
once interposed that the book was false, and that conse- 
quently the oath was of no value- " Does your Lord- 
ship suppose," replied the Queen, " that my oalh would 
be better, if I swore on your translation in which 1 do 
not believe?" 

§ 5. The Douai Old Testament,— Tii ere is reason 
to believe that the translation of the Old Teslament had 
been finUhed even before that of the New Teslament ; 
but its publication was delayed until l6og-lo " for lack 
of good meanes," or, as Ihe translators add, "our poore 
estate in banishment." The lille of the completed work, 
which was in two volumes, b^an : — 

"The Hoiie Bible Faithfully Translated into Eng- 
lish out of The Avthenlical Latin. Diligently con- 
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ferred with the Hebrew, Greeke, and other Editions 
in diuers langoages." 

On the title-page of vol. i. was the verse from Isa. 
xii. " You shall draw waters in joy out of the Sauiours 
fountaines"; and on the last page the brief note, 
" We have already found some fitulls escaped in printing, 
but fearing there be more, and the whole volume being 
over long to be examined again, we pray the courteous 
reader to pardon all and amend them as they occur." 
On the title-page of vol. ii. was the verse from 3 Pel. i. 
"The holie men of God spake, inspired with the Holy 
Ghost." 

There is again an address " To the right well beloved 
English reader," in which the merits of the Latin text 
are freely extolled. It is preferred, indeed, even to the 
Hebrew original, which has been " foully corrupted," so 
it is alleged, by the Jews. In other particulars the 
address presents no special features, and the same may 
be said of the translation generally. We find again the ' 
same straining after an extreme IJteralness that met us 
in the New Testament, and the same constant introduc- 
tion of Latinised terms. This, for example, is how 
our Psalm xxiii. was rendered. 

Psalm xxiii. {Douai, 1609-1610) 

Our Lord ruleth me, and nothing shall be wanting 
to me : in place of pasture there Ue hath placed 
me. Upon the water of refection He hath brought 
me up : He hath converted my soul. He hath con- 
ducted me upon the paths of justice, for His name. 
For, although I shall walk in the midst of (he shadow 
of death, I will not fear evils ; because Thou art 
with me. Thy rod and Thy staff; they have comforted 
me. Thou hast prepared in my sight a table, against 
them that trouble me. Thou hast fatted my head 
with oil : and my chalice inebriating how goodly is 
it! And Thy mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
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life : and that I maj dwell in the house of our Loid, 

in lol^tude of days. 

How little adapted such a version is to the purposes 
of devotion is self-evident ; while [he geneial faultiness 
of the translation of the Douai Psalter cannot be 
wondered at when we keep in view that i( is a transla- 
tion fiom a corrupt Latin lent, which in its turn was an 
indifletent translation from the Greek, and not from the 
original Hebrew. 

On the Douai Old Testament, however, we need not 
further dwell. As it was not published till 1610, it can 
have had little or no influence on our AutllOTised Ver- 
sion, which appeared in the following year. To the 
history of thai version we must now turn. 
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CHAPTER Xlir 



VNDEKTAKING 

I. Origin of the Authorised Version. 2. Work of Irans- 
lalion. 3. TiUe and Contents, 4. The Preface. 
5. Marginal Noles^Refeteoces — Headings — Italics. 

At the close of the sixteenth century, leaving out of sigh! 
the older translations, we are met with three Protestant 
versions of the Bible in more or less general use. There 
was the (fteat Bible of Henry VIII., still to be seen 
chained to the desk in many country churches ; there was 
the Genevan Bible, the favourite Bible of the people ; 
and there was the BishopS' Bible, supported by ecclesi- 
astical authority. Such a state of things could not well 
continue, and we might naturally have expected a general 
movement on the part of Ihe clei^ or the people towards 
securing greater uniformity. So far however as we can 
learn no such movement look place, and it was left 
to a casual utterance at a Conference summoned for a 
different purpose to start the idea of the version which 
was gradually to supersede all its rivals, and for Iwo 
hundred and fifty years hold its place unchallenged as 
the Bible of all English-speaking peoples. 

§ I. Origin of the AutliiniBed Version.— King 
James I., on succeeding to the throne of England in 1603, 
found himself face to face with two great parties in the 
Church. There was the High Church or Ritualistic 
parly, and there was the party of Ihe Puritans, who were 
continually complaining of certain grievances to which 
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they said they were subjected. In the great "Millenary 
Petition " presented to the KiuE on his way to London, 
and signed by several hundreds of clergy, "groaning 
under a common burden of human riles and ceremonies," 
these grievances found distinct voice. Accordingly one 
of James' first acts was to summon a Conference which 
met at Hampton Court Palace on the 14th, i6lh, and 
iSth of January 1604, to hear and deleimlne " things 
pretended to be amiss in [he Church." 

On most points the Puritans can hardly have been satis- 
lied with the result of the Conference ; but in one, for us, 
vitally important particular the King acceded to their 
wishes. During the second day's proceedings, in the 
course apparently of some general conversation on a por- 
tion of the Apocryphal Books, Dr. Reynolds, the Puritan 
leader, threw out the suggestion "that there might be a 
new liinslation of the Bible because those which were 
allowed in the reign of King Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
were corrupt and not answerable to the truth of the ori' 
ginal." The instances of mistranslation which he cited in 
support of this allegation were neither numerous nor im- 
portant ; and we can hardly wonder at the grumble of the 
Bishop of London, that " if every man's humour should 
be followed, there would be no end of translating." But 
the King was of a different mind. He had always 
delighted in Iheotc^ical disputations, and had even at 
one time commenced a new translation of the Psalms 
himself. Reynolds' proposal therefore quite fell in with 
his views, and he expressed the wish that " some especial 
pains should he taken in that behalf for one uniform 
translation ; professing that he could never yet see s 
Bible well translated in English, but the worst of all his 
Majesty thought the Geneva to be." James further 
proposed thai the new translation should be undertaken 
by " the best learned in both the universities, after them 
to be reviewed by the bishops and the chief learned of the 
Church ; from them lobe presented to the Privy Couacil; 
and lastly to be ratified by his loyal aothority; and so 
this whole Church to be bound unto it and none other." 
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On Ihe suggestion of the Bishop of LoDdon he gave this 
caveat " that no marginal notes should be added," having 
found, so he said, in a Genevan Bible given him by an 
English lady, "somenotes very partial, untrue, seditious, 
and savouring too much of dangerous and traitorous 
conceits." In evidence he pointed to the notes on 
Exod. i. 19, which "alloweth disobedience unto the 
King"; and on z Chron. iv. 16, which "taxelh Asa for 
deposing his mother only ; and not killing her." 

It is impossible to believe that James' acquaintance 
with the Genevan version was so recent as this account 
pretends. On the contrary, it was the Bible in the use 
of which, in Scotland, he had been brought up, and on 
portions of which he had actually published certain 
expositions. At the same time his dislike to its notes 
seems to have been genuine, and probably tended as much 
as anything else to his persevering in the new undertaking. 
Eor a few months later we tind him writing to Bancroft, 
then representing the See of Canterbury, announcing that 
he had appointed (probaUy at the suggestion of the Uni- 
versities) " certain learned men, to the number of four and 
nity, for the translating of the Bible," and requiring bim 
(o provide for their recompense by church preferment. 
The immediate expenses of the undertaking Bancroft 
was also commisaoned (o see to, for though His Majesty, 
so it was said, was very ready "of his most princely 
disposition " to have borne these, " some of my lords, as 
things now go, did hold it inconvenient" 

The new version, accordingly, though it bears his 
name, cost the King himself nothing. And, as a matter 
of fact, the only money recompense that any of the 
translators received was the sum of thirty shillings a 
week which the Company of Stationers ' paid to each of 
the scholars engaged in the final revision. 

3 2. Work of TransLitlou.— The Hampton Court 
Conference had met in the beginning of 1604, but three 
years seem to have elapsed before the work was formally 
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entered upon, and then, from whatever cause, we hear 
only of forty-seven instead of fifty-four translators. A 
full list of their names and tlie special pottioas assigned 
to each company will be found in any of the laiger 
Bible histories. Here it is enough (o notice that amongst 
the translators were many men justly famed for their 
scholarship, such as Launcelot Andrews, of whom it was 
said that he might have been "interpreter-general at 
Babel " ; Edward Lively, reputed " one of the best 
linguists in the world " ; Miles Smith, the author of the 
Preface, who " had Hebrew at his finger-ends " ; and 
Andrew Downs, described as "one composed of Greek 
and industry." 

Fourteen rules had been drawn up for the translators' 
guidance, to the most important of which we shall have 
occasion to refer in connection with the different points 
with which they deal ; but of the general history of the 
undertaking almost nothing is known. "Never," says 
Dr. Scrivener, who is our principal authority on all that 
concerns this version, "was a great enterprise like the 
production of our Authorized Version Carried out with 
less knowledge handed down to posterity of the 
labourers, (heir method and order of working."' In 
accordance, however, with the instructions laid down, 
the translators were divided into six companies, two 
meeting at Westminster, Camljridge, and Oxford re- 
spectively, and after each company had gone over its 
own portion, the result went the round of the other com- 
panics " lo be considered of seriously and judiciously." 
The whole was then finally revised by a select committee 
of six, or, according to another account, twelve, 
who met in London for the purpose. To this last 
revision an often -quoted anecdote is probably to be 
referred. "The translation in King James' time took 
an excellent way. That part of the Bible was given 
to him who was most excellent in such a tongue 
(as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downs), and then they 
met tt^ether, and one read the Translation, the rest 
1 Thi Atithariud EdiliiMi qf Iht Eafiisk Biilt, p. g. 
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holding in their hands some Bible, either of the learned 
Tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, etc. ; if Ihey 
found any fault they spoke, if not he read on." Accord- 
ing to the lianslators' own account the whole work was 
carried through in two years and three-quarters — no 
very long time for so important an undertaking. 

g 3' Title and OonteatB.— The full title of the 
new Bible ran as follows : — 

"The Holy Bible, conteyning the Old TestamenI 
and the New : Newly Translated out of the Originall 
tongues : with ihe former Translations diligently 
compared and reuised by his Males ties Special I 
Comandement. Appointed to be read in Churches. 
Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer to 
(he King's Most Excellent Majeslie. Anno Dom. 
1611." 

After the title-page came the fulsome Dedication lo 
King James, which still appears in all our modern editions, 
followed by " The Translators (o the Reader," a noble 
Prelace of considerable length, which unfortunately is al- 
most universally omitted. Then we have a Kalendar ; 
Almanack for xxxix yeares, etc. ; Table of Proper Lessons, 
etc.; and "The Names and Order of all (he Books." 
In many copies (here was inserted a map of Canaan, and 
also a copy of " Geneali^es of Holy Scripture," by one 
John Speed, to whom the King had sold the right of 
insertiag his work in ibe Authorised Version. A( the 
bottom of the last page was the single word FINIS. 

g 4- The Fre£ace.— The Translators' Preface is a 
singularly interesting document, generally understood to 
be chiefly the work of Dr. Miles Smith. To do It 
justice it must be studied in its entirety, but the follow- 
ing brief abstract may give an idea of its character.' 

After some introductory remarks on the calumnies 
that follow all reformers and revisers, the translators 
pass to a beautiful eulogy in praise of (he Holy Scrip- 
tures. "But now," (hey ask, "what piety without 
I IthHb«nniiriiiled(pTicii 0« />niii^)by IheS.P.CK. 
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Iruth ? What truth, what saving truth, without the 
woid of God ? What word of God, whereof we may 
be sure, without the Scripture ? The Scriptures we are 
commanded to search. , . . If we be ignorant, thej 
will instTuct us ; if out of the way, they will bring us' 
home ; if out of order, they will reform us ; if in heavi' 
ness, comfort us ; if dull, quicken us ; if cold, inflame 
us. , . . And what marvel ? the original thereof being 
from heaven, not from earth ; the author being God, 
not man ; the inditer, the Holy Spirit, not the wit of 
the Apostles or Prophets ; the penmen, such as were 
sanctified from the womb, and endued with a principal 
portion of God's Spirit." 

" But how," they continue, "shall men meditate in 
that which Ihey cannot understand ? How shall they 
understand that which is kept close in an unknown 
tongue ? - . . Translation it is that openeth the window, 
to let in the light ; that breakelh the shell, that we may 
eat the kernel ; that pulleth aside the curtain, that we 
may look into the most holy place. " A long account of 
previous translations follows, and the labours of English 
workers in this field are held to be deserving of " ever- 
lasting remembrance." "Yet for all that," they say, 
"as nothing is begun and perfected at the same lime, 
and the latter thoughts aj-e thought to be the wiser : so, 
if we building upon their foundation that went before 
us, and being holpen by their labours, do endeavour to 
make that belter which they left so good ; no man, we 
are sure, hath cause to mislike us ; they, we persuade 
ourselves, if they were alive, would thank us. " Certain 
cavils of their adversaries are then met, and after again 
alluding to their own purpose in translatbg, the trans- 
lators conclude : " It lemainelh that we commend thee 
(gentle Reader) to God, and to the Spirit of His grace, 
which is able to build further than we can ask or think. 
He removeth the scales from our eyes, the vail from our 
hearts, opening our wits that we may understand His 
word, enlarging our hearts, yea, correcting our aflections, 
that we may love it above gold and silver, yea, that we 
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may tove it lo the end. . . . The Lord woik a care and 
conscience in us to know Him and serve Him, Ihat we 
■nay be acknowledged of Him at the appearing of our 
Lord JESUS CHRIST, lo whom with the Holy Ghost 
be all praise and thanksgiving. Amen." 

Other statements from the Preface will meet us 
again in speaking of the character of the (ranslation : in 
the meantime we may notice one or two general features 
of the version. 

% 5. MarginalHotes—Eefra'eiices— Headings— 
It^CS. — U will be remembered that when the question 
of a new version was first mooted the King forbade 
all such annotations as had appeared in the Genevan 
Bible; and to Ihe same eftect the sixth instruction to 
the translators enjoined, "No marginal notes at all to 
be affixed, but only for the explanation of the Hebrew 
or Greek words which cannot, without some circum- 
locution, so briefly and fitly be expressed in the text." 
The first part of this rule was closely followed, and all 
notes of a theological or controversial character were 
rigidly excluded ; but at the same time the permission 
extended in its latter part was liberally interpreted and 
taken advantage of. In the original edition of our 
Authorised Version, excluding the Apocrypha, over seven 
thousand brief Marginal Notes are to be found,* of 
which fully two-thirds in the Old Testament give the 
more literal meaning of the Hebrew or Chaldee, while 
in the New Testament about the same proportion 
suggest alternative translations of the Greek. It has 
been said that the mat^nal renderings of the Authorised 
Version are as a rule more to be trusted than (hose in (he 
text ; but with this verdict no scholar now will prob- 
ably be found to agree. At the same time the excellence 
of many of them is shown by (heir having been trans- 
ferred by the recent revisers from Ihe margin to the 
text.* Others of the notes are helpful for (he informatiim 
■ Many more notes, such as Ibe histarii:al ones al Ihe end of 
Dan- Ix., hav« beea interpoLaied in suhsBquent editions, and ought 

' ExampUs which ciu be readily venJied will be found at Gen. 
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they ctmvey regarding distances, weights, snd measures. 
But the usefulness of the notes as a whole is much marred 
by theic being so mixed up with the host of maiglnal 
references, as in ctmsequence to be frequently lost sight 
of by the reader.' 

These Seferences are computed not to have ex- 
ceeded nine thousand in 1611, though in some modern 
editions they have risen to the enormous total of sixty 
thousand. Tliey are all, at least in (he original edition 
with which aione we are at present concerned, intended to 
facililate the study of the Bible by comparing one passage 
with another, and as a rule tbej fullil that purpose admir- 
ably. Occasionally however the reference is obscure, if 
not actually misleading, as when John iv. 24, " God is 
a Spirit ; and they that worship bim must worship Aim 
in spirit and in Itulh," is paralleled with 2 Cor. iii. 17, 
"Now the Lord is that Spirit : and where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there 11 liberty." 

Headings of chapters and columns had existed both 
in the Genevan and in the Great and Bishops' Bibles ; 
but (he translators of the Authorised Version introduced 
an entirely new set, which with only twelve exceptions 
have kept their place in most of the Bibles now in use. 
Thus for the pithy heading to Jer. x. 2 1 in the Bishops' 
Bible, "Of evil Curates," we have now "He lamenteth 
the spoil of the tabernacle by foolish pastors" ; while 
the quaint column-heading of the Genevan at Mark vi., 
" Inconvenience of dancing," has given place lo "John 
the Baptist beheaded." 

One other pomt which may be fittingly noticed here 
is the use of ItaUcS in the Authorised Version to mark 
words not directly represented in the original. In 
this the translators of 1611 were simply following the 
example already set them in previous versions, mote 

xid.ii:ixii, la; Lev. xvi. S; Pt».xiiv. 6; E«k.i>ii.iD; Mui. 
iliijiv. la; V. Ji; Mk. i. 4; vi. ^; vii. 3: John x. =4; .Cor. 
vii. is; xLs; Eph. ii. 10; Hcb. [i. 16; vii. >S: Rev. xiii. 1. 

> In the Amulatid Paragraph Biili, published by the Religious 
Trad Sodery, tlie notes ue pnnled lepaiately at Che fool of the 
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particularly in Ihe GeneviiD, and the practice has been 
warmly commended as serving to mark distinctly that 
the work is a tianslalion. But against this it may be 
ui^ed that if the words italicised do no more than repre- 
sent the sense of the original, there is no reason for 
specially distinguishing (hem : while, if they go beyond 
that, they are of the natute of a gloss or explanation, 
and have no right to be there at all. In any case if 
italics are to be admitted it is much to be r^relted thai 
greater care was not taken in 1611 to secure uniformity 
of practice in their use. In no particular have correc- 
tions in subsequent editions been more required. One 
example must suffice. In 1 Pet. iv. \i," let kim speak" 
is italicbed in 161 1 ; but the clause immediately follow- 
ing, which EtanJs on exactly the same footing, "let him 
do il," not until 1629. 

g 6. tn trh&t sense autboriBed.—There remains 
still the question, In what sense can wc speak of this 
new version as the Authorised Version 7 The name 
has been sometimes traced to the words on the title-page, 
"Appointed to be read in Churches," as if its use 
was at once formally enjoined by the King, as soon 
as it was published. But, whatever the words may 
mean, ' ' no evidence has yet been produced lo show that 
the version was ever publicly sanctioned by Convocation 
or by Parliament, or by the Privy Council, or by the 
King." The Bishops' Bible, so long as the old copies 
lasted, continued lo be used in the churches ; the 
Genevan was for still a generation the favourite in the 
home. Only slowly, and by the force of superior 
merit, did King James' version attain the position 
which it now enjoys. It became the "authorised" 
version simply because it was the best. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

I AUTHORISED VERSION — CHARACTER C 



I. The Aulhorised Version a revision rather Ihan a transla- 
tion. 2. Dependence on earlier rersions. 3. General 
excellence and reception of the Authoriaed Version, 

From (he foregoing general account of the Authorised 
Version we must turn to the character of the text, and 
notice htiefly one or two points that bring out its 
peculiar excellences. 

% t. The Authorised Vereion a BeTidon rather 
than a Translation.— From the inscription on (he 
title-page, " Newly translated out of the Or^inall 
Tongues," ue might be ted to think that the Aathoriied 
Version was an altogether independent translation ; but 
the words must be understood as directly qualified by 
what follows, " with the former Translations dili- 
gently compared and reuised.'' Our received version 
was in (act, like Its immediate predecessors, a revision 
rather than a translation. The King himself showed 
that he contemplated nothing else when in his opening 
instruction he laid down : "The ordinary Bible, read in 
the Church, commonly called the Bishops' Bible, to be 
followed, and as little altered as the truth of the Original 
will permit." While the men engaged in the work 
bear testimony to (he same effect; "Truly, good 
Chrisdan. Reader, we never thought from the begin- 
ning that we should need (o make a new translation, nor 
yet to make of 8 bad one a good one ... but to 
make a good one better, or otit of m&riy good ones one 
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principal good one, not justly to be excepted against ; 
that hath been our endeavour, that oui mark. " 

So far, therefore, from being dissociated from previ- 
ous versions, the Authorised Version only represents a 
iiesh stage in the process of polishing and correcting 
which our English version of (he Scriptures had been 
undergoing from (he days of Tindale. Based upon the 
Bishops' Bible, it reached back through that to the 
Great Bible of 1539, and thence to Matthew's Bible of 
1537 i this in its turn was derived from the Coverdale 
Bible of IS3S, in the composition of which Tindale's 
versions played so large a part. In other words, the 
Authorised Version is a revision five times revised. 

In this work of revbion King James' translators 
naturally depended in (he first instance upon a careful 
comparison of (he Bishops' renderings with (he original 
Hebrew and Greek. " These," in (heir own words, 
"are the two go'den pipes, or rather conduits, where- 
through (he olive branches empty (hetnselves into the 
gold. ... If tru(h be to be tried by these (ongues, 
then whence should a translation be made, but ou( of 
them ? " In consequence we find in the Authorised 
Version many exact and li(eral renderings now intro- 
duced for the first time, as when in Isa. liii. 12 the 
Hebrew verb in the first clause is translated "divide" 
instead of as in the Bishops' Bible "give"; or in Heb. 
iv. I the participial clause gets its true meaning "a 
promise being lefi us," not "forsaking the promise," 
as in the earlier versions. Apart too from the correction 
of actual errors the translators show their clear grasp of 
(he original by many graphic turns of expression, as in 
this same Epistle to the Hebrews—" Captain of their 
salvation" (ii. to); "Let us labour, Iherefore, (o enter 
into (hat rest" (iv. 11); and "The sin which doth so 
easily btut vs" (;%\\. 1). 

g 2. DepemUnce oa earliw Versions. ~ On 
the whole, however, (o re(um to the rela(ion of (he 
Authorised Version to earlier English versions, its 
points of agreement with them, considered collectively, 
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aie more noticeable than its divergences. Wherever 
King James' translators found what seemed to them a 
^)eciall)r happy rendering they appropriated it, so that 
their work became a kind of mosaic of the best results 
of previous versions. In doing this they were again 
onlf carrying out the King's wishes, for his fourteenth 
instruction especially provided ; "These translations to 
be used when they agree better with the text than the 
Bishops' Bible : Tindale's, Matthew's, Coverdale's, 
Whitchurch's [the Great Bible, so named from one of its 
printers], Geneva," And one of the most interesting 
exercises of the study in which we have been engaged is 
to take a passage of the Authorised Version, and to 
trace back its words and phrases to their different 
sources. The short extracts scattered 'through our 
pages will provide the reader with a certain amount of 
material for doing this ; but it may be well again to 
draw pointed attention to two versions, which, though 
not occupying places in the direct line of descent of the 
Authorised Version, were largely made use of by its 
translators. These were the Genevan and Rhemish 

It may appear strange that the Genevan Bible should 
have exercised any influence on the new version when 
we remember that the King had already condemned 
it as the worst of all translations ; bat the faet is 
beyond dispute. Thus, for example. Dr. Westcott has 
pointed out that of the variations from the Bishops' 
Bible in Isa. liii. "about seven-eighths are due to 
the Genevan ver^on," either alone or in agieement 
with one of the Latin versions. And though he warns 
as that this is an extreme instance, he adds that it 
" only represents on an exaggerated scale the general 
relation in which the Authorised Version stands to the 
Genevan and Bishops' Bibles in the Prophetical books." 
Id the Historical books of the Old Testament the 
influence of the Genevan is less marked ; bat in the New 
Testament it supplies us with many familiar phrases. 
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Acts niv. 15, "Men of like passions with yon" 
(" Motlal men like unto you," Tindale, etc.) 

1 Cor. xiii. la, "We see through a glass darkly " 
("We see in a glass even in a dark speaking," 
Tindale, etc) 

2 Cor. V. 20, "Ambassadors for Christ" ("Mes- 
sengers in the room of Christ," Tindaie, etc.) 

Heb. iv. 13, "The cfes of him with whom we 
have to do" ("The eyes of him of whom we speak," 
Tindale, etc.) 

In the same way, although at the opposite pole 
doctrinally and ecclesiastically from the Genevan, and not 
mentioned at all in the King's instructions, the Rheims 
New Teslament has left its mark in many unsuspected 
ways on our English Bible. Examples have alieady 
been given, but a few more may be of interest. It will 
be understood that the second rendering within brackets 
represents the general tendering in versions other than 
the Rhemish. 

Malt. xxvi. 26, "Jesus look bread and blessed it " 
("gave thanks"). 

John in, 22, "He should be /«( oui of the syna- 
g(^ue" ("excommunicate"). 

Acts xiv. 23, " When they bad ordained them 
elders" ("ordained by election"). 

2 Cor. V. 18, "Hath given to us the ministry 0/ 
reeendlialien" ("the office to preach the atone- 

HeU lii. 16, " Frofane person as Esau" C'un- 

We cannot carry this comparison farther, but on the 
whole question of the pedigree of the Authorised Version 
we may sum up in the condse words of Dr. Eodie : 
"The Aathorized Version has in it the traces of its 
origin, and its geneali^y may be reckoned. For while 
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it has the fulness of Ihe Bishops' without its fcequent 
literalisms or its repeated supplements, it has the gracetiil 
vigour of the Genevan, the quiet grandeur of the Great 
Bible, the clearness of Tyndale, the harmonies of Cover- 
dale, and the stately theoli^cal vocabnlaiy of the 
Rheims. Il has thus a complex unity in its structure 
— all the earlier versions ranging over eighty years having 
bequeathed to it contributions the individualiiy of which 
has not been in all cases toned down." 

% 3- General Excelleoce and Beception of 
the Anttaorised Version. — While, however, the 
work of King James' translators was thus mainly one of 
revi^on, we must not fail to accord to them the full 
praise to which they are entitled for the care which they 
exercised. "Neither did we disdain," they tell us, "to 
revise (hat which we bad done, and to bring back to 
the anvil that which we had hatnmered . . . fearing 
no reproach for slowness, nor praise for expedition." 
Their method, too, of working in companies pre- 
vented their version from showing those marks of 
individuality by which certain previous translations had 
been disligured ; while their combined responsibility for 
the whole, and not merely for their own several parts, 
gave a general smoothness and consistency to the work, 
in which the Bishops' Bible, for example, was sadly 
lacking. Toother points connected with (he Authorised 
Veraon, such as the appropriateness of its vocabuUry, 
the beauty of its style, its subsequent influence upon our 
language and literature, and the part it has played in 
forming the national character, it is impossible to refer 
at length here ; but It is necessary to emphasise what 
has been more than once alluded to, that the new 
version, notwithstanding all its excellences, did not at 
once meet with general acceptance. On the contrary il 
bad to work its way slowly and gradually in the face of 
much bitter criticism. One eminent scholar went the 
length of saying that he "had rather be rent in pieces 
with wild horses than any such translation, by my 
consent, should be urged on poor churches." Other 
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charges, such as those of an undue ecclesiastical or 
doctrinal bias on the part of the translators in certain of 
their renderings, though now in the main disproved, 
could not fail to have considerable weight at the time. 
The translators themselves had expected nothing eUe. 
"Was there ever anything projected," they ask, "that 
savoured any way of newness or renewing, but the same 
endured many a storm of gainsaying or oppoMtion?" 

As regards Scotland it is strange, and not altogether 
to our credit, that the country of Knox and Melville 
never produced a translation of the Bible of its own. 
Copies of the Wycliffile versions and of Tindale's 
Testaments had found their way into the Northern 
Kingdom, and in 1579, as we have already seen, the 
Genevan Bible was reprinted in Edinburgh ; but no 
indigenous version was apparently ever thought of, 
and in the beginning of the seventeenth century, not. 
withstanding national and other antipathies, Scotland 
had still lo look to England for her Bible. According to 
the " Canons and Constitutions Ecclesiasticall " of 1636 
it was enacted that there should be provided for every 
Parish "a Bible of the largest volume," and further, that 
" the Bible shall be of the translation of King James." 
And though two years later these canons were rejected, 
the way was at least paved for the general circulation of 
the Authorised Version.' 

If, however, the new version was thus slow in estab- 
lishing itself, the hold which, once acquired, it has 
since maintained is unparalleled in (he history of any 
other English translation. None have been more ready 
to admit this than the men who in 1870 were appointed 
to revise it. "We," so the New Testament revisers 
tell us in their Preface, "have had to study this great 
Version carefully and minutely, line by line ; and the 
longer we have been engaged upon it the more we have 
learned to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its power, 
its happy turns of expression, its general accuracy, and. 
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we must not fail to add, (he music of iU cadences, and 

the felicities of its rhythm." 

The previoDs independent testimonies of two of 
tbeii nnmber to the same eflect may well be quoted. 
" We in this land," said Dean Alford, when advocat- 
ing the necessity of revision in a sermon in St. I'aul's, 
"possess a version of Holy Scriptures which may 
challenge comparison for faithfulness, fai simplicity, 
and for majesty with any that the world has ever 
seen. , , , And when we intensify all these claims to 
out affection by the fact that it has been for centuries, 
and is now, the vehicle to this great English race of 
all that is pure, and holy, and loveiy, and of good 
report, ^ihe first lesson of infancy, the guide of mature 
life, the comforter of sickness and death, — we can 
hardly be surprised that many and some of the best 
among us refuse to see its faults, and are unable to con- 
template with any content the prospect of their being 
corrected." 

And another great Biblical critic still happily spared 
to OS, Bishop Weslcoll, to whose Histery of thi English 
Bihli we have made so many references in the preceding 
pages, writes ; " Our version is the work of a Church 
and not of a man. Or rather, it is a growth and not a 
work. Countless exlernai influences, independent of 
the actual translators, contributed to mould it ; and 
when it was fashioned the Christian instinct of the 
nation, touched, as we believe, by the Spirit of God, 
decided on its authority." He adds— and the words 
have an important bearing on the subject of our next 
chapter: "Our Bible in virtue of its past is capable 
of admilting revision, if need be, without violating its 
history. As it gathered into itself, during the hundred 
years in which it was forming, the treasures of manifold 
labours, so it still has the same assimilative power of 
life." 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE REVISED VERSION 



I. Schemes for revision. a. Origin of the Revised 
Version. 3. Rules for Ihe revisers' guidance. 4. 
The revisers at work. 5. Comparison wilh the 
Authorised Version. 6. Changes adopted in (he 
Revised Version. 7. lis reception. 

S I. Schemes fw Berislon. — In the quotations from 
two of the leading Biblical scholars of recent days with 
which QUI last chapter concluded, the advisableness of 
the revision of our Authorised Veruon was clearly hinted 
at We must not however suppose that it was left to 
our own limes to recognise this need. We are nearer 
the truth when we say that the revision of our Bible in 
one form or another has gone steadily on from the very 
year in which it was first published. For it is a curious 
fact that of the standard issues of the Authorised Version 
bearing the date 1611 there are still two sets of copies 
extant, differing in many minute particulars, and both 
containing numerous errors of their own, which it has 
been the work of later printers and editors to correct. 
Thus the one issue reads in Matt. mvi. 36, "Then 
Cometh Judas," instead of "Then cometh Jesus"; 
while Ihe other prints a part of Exod. xiv. 10 twice 
over. Other and less obvious emendations have been 

until the reader of one of our modem Bibles would be 
astonished if he realised in how many places it differed 
from the 1611 text* 

1 The mul ImporUai of IhcK variations nay be conventenrJy 
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Apart from Ihese "deiibetate changes, inlroduced 
silently and without anlhoHty by men whose veiy 
names are oflen unknown," we have abundant evidence 
of more ambitious proposals for amending the new 
veraion. Thus in r645 Dr. John Lighlfoot, preaching 
before the House of Commons, urged [hem " to think 
of a review and survey of the translation of the Bible," 
and pleaded for "an exact, vigorous, and lively transla- 
tion." And a few years later the Long Parliament 
actually made an order that a Bill should be brought in 
for a new translation. But though a committee was 
appointed for the purpose, and held frequent meetings, 
the work " became fruitless by the Parliament's dissolu- 
tion." Various other schemes for revision Were mooted 
from time to lime, and several independent translations 
of the Bible either in whole or in part were issued. 
The utmost, however, any of these can be said to have 
done, was to keep the whole question of revision an 
open one, and it was left to the Southern Convocation 
of the Church of England to take the initial steps for 
providing us willi what is cow known as par exalUnce 
The Bc^ised Version. 

S 2. OrUin of the Bevised VorBion.— The very 
fact that it look its rise in Convocation marks off 
the Revised Version from all other English versions. 
Tindale's Testament and Coverdale's Bible were the 
work of individuals ; the Great Bible and the Bishops' 
were Episcopal in their origin ; the Authorised Version 
was due to the King acting in concert with the Universi- 
ties ; but the idea of the Revised Version was matured 
by representatives of the Church of England sitting 
together in council, and carried through with the assist- 
ance of members of other Churches. Over the steps 
leading up to the final deci^on we cannot linger. Enough, 
that in May 1870 Ihe report of a committee appointed in 
the preceding February was adopted, to the effect " that 
Convocation should oombate a body of its own members 

Kudicd in the margin oT Tkt Farallil BiMi, Aulhoriscd Venion 
and Reviled Venion, iGBj. 
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to undeitake the work of levision, who shdl be at 
liberty to invite the co-operation of any eminent for 
scholarship to whatever nation or religious body they 
belong." Shortly aTterwaids in terms of this resolution 
two Companies for the revision of the Old and New 
Testaments respectively were appointed. 

Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester, was 
Ch^rman of the Old Testament Company, which, in- 
cluding all who at any time took part in the work, 
consisted of thirty-seven members. Amongst these 
were such well-known English scholars as Bishops 
Thirlwall of Si. David's, and Wordsworth of Lincoln ; 
Deans Perowne, Flumplre, and Fayne Smith ; Professors 
Cheyne and Driver, Oxford, and William Wright, 
Cambridge. The representatives from Scotland were 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Edinburgh ; Professor Biixell, 
St. Andrews ; Professor A. B. Davidson, F.C. Collie, 
Edinburgh ; Principals Douglas and Fairbairn, F.C. 
College, Gla^ow ; Professor M'Gill, St. Andrews; 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, F.C. College, Aberdeen ; 
and Professor Weir, Gla^ow. 

The New Testament Company was presided over by 
Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and 
consisted at first of Iwenty-seven, but for the greater 
part of the time of twenty-four members. These in- 
cluded Archbishop Trench ; Bishops Lightfoot and 
Westcolt i Deans Stanley and Vaughan ; Professors 
Hort and Kennedy, and Dr. Moullon, Cambridge ; and 
Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener. The Scottish representatives 
were Bishop Wordsworth, St. Andrews ; Principal 
Brown, F.C. College, Aberdeen; Professor Eadie, U.P. 
College, Glasgow ; Professor Milligan, Aberdeen ; and 
Professor Roberts, St. Andrews. 

The responsibility of the work was further shared 
and its interest extended by the appointment of similar 
Companies in America, to whom the British revisers 
transmitted from lime to time the several portions of Iheir 
revision, receiving from them in return criticisms and 
sa^:eslioDS. Dr. Philip Schaff of New York vras the 
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President of the whole American Revision Committee ; 
while the Chainnan of the Old Testament Company was 
Dr. William Henry Green of Princeton, and the Chairman 
ofthe New Testament Company, Dr. Theodore D.Woolsey 
of Yale College. To the "care, vigilance, and accuracy " 
of their American colleagues in these happily united 
labours, the revisers bear testimony in their Preface. 

§ 3. Bolea for the Bevisers' Guidance.— These 
rules or general principles were eight in number, of 
which the five first were the most important : — 

1. To introduce as few alterations as pos^ble into 
the Text of the Aulhotised Version consistently with 
faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, (he expression of 
such alterations to the language of the Authorised 
and earlier English Versions. 

3. Each Company to go twice over the portion lo 
be revised, once provisionally, the second time 
finally, and on principles of voting as hereinafter is 
provided. 

4. That the Text lo be adopted be that for which 
the evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when Ihe text so adopted differs fiom that from 
which the Authorised Version was made, the altera- 
tion be indicated in the margin. 

5. To make or retain no change in the Texl on Ihe 
second final revision by each Company, except two- 
thirds of those present approve of the same, but on 
the first revision to decide by simple majorities. 

8 4- The ReviserB at Work.— With the assist- 
ance of these rules, ajid the accounts which from various 
sources have reached us, it is not difficult to imagine Ihe 
revisers at work. Unlike the translators in King 
James' lime they were not divided into sub -committees, 
but each Company met as a whole, thereby securing an 
even greater uniformity in their work. The place of 
meeting was the Jerusalem Chamber, a large room 
attached to Ihe Deanery of Westminster Abbey, and 
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already famous as the scene of the preparation of Ihe 
Weslminstec Confession of Faith. On either side of a 
long table, reaching from end to end of the room, the 
revisers sealed themselves, a sheet of paper with a 
small portion of the Authorised Version printed m the 
centre, and wide margins on either side for notes, lying 
before each. After prayers and the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting, the Chairman read over the 
appointed passage, and asked for suggestions. Those 
dealing with questions affecting the original lent were 
first considered, and the results noted ; then points of 
rendering were attended to. Whenever a marked 
difference of opinion arose, a vote of the whole Company 
was taken. So, in the case of the New Testament 
Company, the work went on for ten and a half 
years, the Company sitting for four days every month 
(with the exception of Augtist and September) in each 
year, until at length in 1881 the Revised New Testa- 
ment was pitblbhed. Four years later the Revised Old 
Testament was ready, so that in iSS; the English 
reader had the coniiplete Revised Version before him. 
Its title ran simply :— 

"The Holy Bible containing the Old and New 
Testaments translated out of the Original Tongues : 
being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 compared 
with the roost ancient Authorities and revised." 
§ 5' CompariBon witii tlie Anthorised Version. 
— It is unnecessary to print lengthy extracts from a trans- 
lation which is within the easy reach of all ; but it may 
be well to illuslrale the advant^es to be gained by a 
comparative study of the Authorised and Revised Ver- 
»ons by means of a few parallel verses. Let us take the 
passage of which we have already given Coverdale's ren- 
dering on pp. 52-3. The close relation to it, and conse- 
quently to Tindale, of both our Authorised and Revised 
Versions is very marked, and need not be further com- 
mented upon. 
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MATT. liii. 3-8. 

ThbA.V. i6ii TheR.V. 1881 

3. And he spoke nuiny Ibings 3 And be spake (0 ibcm many 
unU) then in ptmUes* saying, Ihiiiga ia paiaUes, uyipg, 
Bebold, a sowei weol tbnb la so*. Behold, the sower neat fonh 

4. And when he sowed, some 4 to sow,; uid its he sowed, some 
s tdt fell hy the wayside, and the tetdt fell by the wayside, and 
rc>wlscaine,anddevoiiredlhemup. the Inrds came lod devoured 

J- Some fell upon stony places, s them : and olhen fell upon 

where they had ddI much earth : the J'ocky places, where they 

and forthwith they sprung up, had not much eaith : and 

because they had no deepness of straightway they sprvig up, 

earth. because they had no deepnesi 

6, And when the SuQ was up, 6 of earth : and when the sun 

Ihey were scorched : and because was risen, chey were scorched : 

ihey had not root, Ihey withered and because they bad no nott 

away. 7 they withered away. And 

and the thorns spmng up, and and the thortis grew up, and 

choked ihem. B choked them 1 and olhen fell 

B. Bui other fell into good upon the good ground, and 

ground, and btought forth fruit, yielded fruit, some a hundred' 

fold, some thirtyfbld. 

Here it will be noticed that the R.V. has not " Be- 
bold, a sower, "but "Behold, the sowei," the definite article 
at leut suf^gesting the pieseni^e of some sowec actnaily at 
work in a field close at hand, and so giving reality to the 
whole stoiy. Fasung over such slight changes as "ai 
he sowed" for "when he sowed," " the birds " for " the 
fowls," " devoured thera " for " devoured them up," 
which could doubtless all be justified weie it necessary, 
we cotne !□ ver. 5 to the important substitution of " upon 
the rocky places'' for "upon stony places." The latter 
uatarally recalls to the reader a Geld whose surface is 
covered with loose stones, which, however, is clearly out 
of keeping with the kte of the seed which fell upon it ; 
whereas by *' the rocky phices " we are led to think of 
a thin sprinkhng of earth over a rocky bed, exactly the 
kind of ground in which seed would spring up quickly. 
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but as quickly wither a.wa.y. Again it is " upon the 
thorns," and not " among thorns " that other seeds fell — 
upon soil, that is, in which the seeds of thorns lay already 
larking, rather than among growing and Hourishing thorn - 
plants, which the sower would see and avoid. While 
OQce more we cannot bul feel the precision given to the 
fourth kind of soil, "the good ground," and not merely 
"good ground." Doubtless no one of these alterations 
in itself is of great importance, but taken together they 
certainly give a fresh interest to the passage, if in no 
other way, at least by arresting out attention, and causing 
US lo ask what exactly it is that the words imply. 

But it must not be thought that this represents all the 
value of the Revised Version. On the contrary it corrects 
many actual errors, and exhibits many passages in a wholly 
difTerent light With the aid of a Parallel Bible the 
reader can easily trace these for himself ; but it may help 
him in this most important study, as well as prove the 
need there was of revision, if we surest one or two 
examples under four general heads. 

g 6. Changes ad^ted in the Bevised Vsrsion. 
— (l) changes neceailaUd by imprmied, that is, ietier 
authen:icaleil readings. — During the two and a half cen- 
turies that had elapsed since the Authorised Version was 
published, many ancient MSS. of great importance had 
been discovered, and in consequence the revisers found 
themselves in an immensely better position than their 
predecessors for determining what were the exact words 
of the original text. The result was additions in some 
places, omissions in others, and in others again altera- 
tions often of a very striking character. For an addition 
we may point to t John ii. 23, " He that confesseth the 
Son hath the Father also," where the removal of the 
italics from the Authorised Version shows that the words 
are possessed of independent authority ; for an omission, 
to the disappearance of the famous proof-text for the 
Trinity in the same Epistle, " In heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost : and these three are one. 
And there are three that hear witness in earth" (v. 7, 8); 
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and for an alteration, to sach a verse as Luke u. 14, where 
a slight change in a Greek word gives a wholly new tain 
to the last clause, < ' GI0T7 to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased." 

(2) Changei necessitated by a misunderstanding cf the 
eriginal.^Aa obvious example is Acts utvi. 28, where 
for the familiar, "Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian," we now read, " With but litlle persuasion 
Ihon wouldest fain make me a Christian." So far from 
admitting himself to be "almost" converted, Agrippa 
rather insinuates that Paul is surely expecting too much 
ftom the short conversation that had passed. Of pre- 
vious versions Purvey's revision of WyclJtTe came nearest 
to this sense, "And Agrippa seide to Poul, In litil 
thing thou counseilist me to be maad a Crislen man." 
Il is perhaps, however, in theit treatment of the definite 
article, of prepositions, and of the tenses, that the eiicel- 
lence of the revisers' work under this bead is most 
clearly seen — as when by the almost invariable insertion 
of the definite article before "Christ" in the Gospels,* 
they show thai the word is not yet a proper name, but 
denotes an office : "Behoved it not the Christ [in His 
character, that is as Messiah] to suffer these thingsP" 
(Luke xav. 26) ; or when they bring out the definite 
past change worked for the believer by these sufferings, 
" We who died [' are dead,' Authorised Version] to sin, 
how shall we any longer live therein?" (Rom. vi. 3) ; 
or when they emphasise that it is only by continued 
union with his Lord that the complete benefits of this 
salvation can be enjoyed, *' The free gift of God is 
eternal life in ['through,' Authorised Version] Christ 
Jesus our Lord " (Rom. vi. 23). The force of these fine 
distinctions may not be fully appreciated at first, but 
time will prove their value. 
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(3) Changts necessitated by archaisms. — It is an 
obvious impeifectioQ in a popular veisioa to retain words 
that have wholly passed out of general use, and it is well 
that the mysterious " taches," "wimples," and "haber- 
geon " of the authorised Old Tesfamenl hare given place 
to the mote intelligible "clasps," "shawls," and "coat 
of mail " of the Revised Version. But still more serious 
coofusioQ has been caused by words which have changed 
their meaning since t6ii, and which, though a coitecl 
rendering of the original at thai time, are no longer 
so. A commonly dted Instance is the familial woid 
" thought," which has lost the idea of care or anxiety 
once attached to it, and can therefore no longer adequately 
stand alone in such a verse as Matt, vi 31. We must 
now translate "Take no anxious thought," or, as in 
Revised Version "Be not anxious." Again when in 
t Coi. iv. 4 St. Paul writes, " I know nothing by 
myself," how few realise that be means, as the revised 
rendering shows, "against myself," according to the old 
tise of " by." 

(4) Changes necessitaled by incomistency of rendering 
ef the same wordt ^id phrases.- — This is a very numerous 
class, for, according to their own admission, the translators 
of the Authorised Version did not feel themselves lied " to 
an uniformity of phrasing, or to an identity of words," 
with the result that in this translation many instructive 
parallelisms in the original are quite lost sight of. These 
are now happily restored in the Revised Version, as 
when we read that "Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit 
[' Ghost,' Authorised Version] . . . was led by the 
Spirit in the wilderness" (Luke iv. I}; or find the 
warning, ' ' Every branch that beareth fruit he cltansitk 
['putgelh,' Aotboriaed Version] it," followed by the 
gracious assurance to the Apostles, "Already yc are 
cleast because of the word which I have spoken unto 
you" (John IT. 2, 3). 

9 7. Its Beception.— From these examples of 
amended translations in the Revised Version — the list 
of which might be almost indefinitely extended — and such 
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other obvious improvemcnls as the snaiigement of the 
text into paragraphs, and the mode of printing the 
quotations from the Poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment,' it might teasooably have been eipected that 
the nen version would speedily supplant the old in 
general use. This, hovever, has not proved to be the 
case. After the extraordinary rush of interest which 
the first appearance of the Revised Version caused, 
the public have shown themselves slow to give up 
the version already hallowed to them by so many 
memories. And after all, in so acting, they have only 
repeated what has happened in the reception of most 
previous versions, in none more noticeably than of the 
Authorised VerMoa itself. Meanwhile, we may be 
tbankliil Ibat we have the Revised Version in our hands 
for comparison and guidance. It is an aid which no 
one who desires to get at the exact meaning of original 
Scripture can aflbrd to do without. And the more it is 
studied, the more will its so-called blemishes disappeai, 
and every page be found to throw new and striking light 
on the inexhaustible depths of meaning hidden in the 
lacred Word. 

We have finished our survey of the English versions 
of the Bible, and have seen bow in the last of these we 
are the possessors of a translation which, in point of 
accuracy at any rate, leaves almost nothing to be desired. 
It is a long period from the Wycliffe Bible of 1383 to 
the Revised Version of 18S5, and, as we look back upon 
it and recall the many influences and persons who have 
combined in giving us our English Bible, a new illustration 
is aSbrded of the old saying, " Olhtrs have laboured, and 
ye are entered iiUe their labour." 

Nor is it only of the labour of past generations that 
the story of our Bible reminds us, but of self-sacriGce and 
' For JDfonnation Rgajdkis the marftinal notes, the use of italics, 
ponaimlion, etc., the reader 15 re ferteJ to the Revisers' Piefices 10 
the Old and New TeuidKats, which should in uiv oue be cuefuUv 
(tudied by all who would tifhtly understand l£e nature of ihe^ 
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martfTdom. For it is a striking fact that ai the men 
most activel]' engaged in Bible (ranslalion during the 
sixteenth centuty, no fewer than four perished by a 
violent death. Tindale was martyred inl536 ; Cromwell, 
to whom we owe the Great Bible, was executed in 1 540 ; 
John Risers or Matthew was the lirst victim of the Marian 
persecutions ; and Cranmer, who gave his name to later 
editions of the Great Bible, was burnt at the stake in the 

It is well for us to remember these things, and the 
toils and self-denials of other workers in the same field, 
if only that we may understand how predous b the legacy 
bequeathed to us, and how great oar corresponding 
responsibility. " Ve are brought," say the translators of 
the Authorised Version, "unto fountains of living water 
which ye digged not. . . . O receive not so great things 
in vain: O despise not so great salvation. . . . It isafeajfiil 
thing to fall into the hands ofthe living God; but a blessed 
thing it is, and will bring us to everlasting blessedness in 
the end, when God speaketh unto us, to hearken ; when 
He setteth His word before us, to read it ; when He 
stretcheth out His hand and calleth, to answer. Here 
am r, here we are to do Thy will, O God." 
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